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Illustrated Supplement. 


THIS issue contains an illustrated supplement, a por- 
trait of the Woodland Caribou, by Ernest E. Thompson. 
The first portrait of this series, the Moose, was pub- 
lished Oct. 14. Others to follow will be of the Coon, 
Dec. 2, and the White-tailed or Virginia Deer, Jan. 6. 








THE WOODLAND CARIBOU. 


THE woodland caribou is one of the largest of the deer 
tribe of North America, being exceeded in size only by the 
moose and the elk. It is not a graceful creature, like the 
smaller deer and the elk, nor, on the other hand, is it 
ugly and grotesque, like the moose; in shape and general 
carriage—when not alarmed—it is not unlike a young 
Alderney cow. When in rapid motion, however, trotting 
swiftly through the forest or across the barrens, with 
head thrown well back and white flag conspicuous, it is a 
pleasing object; but when feeding or at ease, its deliberate 
movements and slouching attitudes remind one of a cow. 

Wide differences are found in the accounts given by 
writers of the habits of this species. By some it is de- 
clared to be the shYest and most wary of all the deer 
tribe, while others speak of it as dull to stupidity, and 
as standing and staring about while its companions are 
shot dead around it. In a case which came under our 
own observation, something like this took place; the 
hunter having shot three out of four caribou, and then 
walking toward the remaining animal, which stood 
looking at him until he had come close to it, when it 
trotted off twenty or thirty yards, stopped and stood 
for a few moments, and then disappeared over the 
ridge. As the various shots were fired at the feeding 
animals, those untouched raised their heads and looked 
about as if curious to see whence the noise came, and 
then resumed their grazing. In this case the animals 
had not been hunted for eight or nine months. Those 
writers who have found caribou shy have probably 
sought for them in a region where they have been 
much hunted, and have learned that the sound of a gun 
or the scent of man or a moving object in the woods 
portends danger. 

Measured from east to west the range of the woodland 
caribou is wide, but it is narrow from north to south. It 
is found in northern New Hampshire, in Maine and in 
Canada north to Labrador. Across southern Canada it is 
found as far west as the great plains. Its western limit 
in the eastern forest belt is northern Minnesota, for it is 
said to occur in the Roseau Swamp. Further west, in the 
tocky Mountains, it is found again, on the further slope 
of the range, in western Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. Capt. Chas, E. Bendire has told us of skulls 


that he has seen as far south as Boise City, Idaho, and 
Judge Greene has written of ‘‘queer elk” seen .in the 
mountains not far from Portland, Ore., which were prob- 
ally caribou. In many parts of the mountains of British 
Columbia woodland caribou are still abundant, though 





much less so now than they were a few years ago, when , 
the country was newer. | 

We do not know of any direct evidence that caribou 
have ever found in the Adirondack region. Dekay, it is 
true, mentions this species in his ‘‘Mammals of the 
State of New York,” and as evidence of its former 
presence there refers to a pair of caribou antlers that he 
had seen, but Merriam has shown that these are elk, not 
caribou, antlers. Mr. R. L. McGonigle, long a trader on the 
upper Missouri River in the early days of the West, and 
an entirely trustworthy person, once described to us a 
curious elk-like animal which he shot from the deck of 
a steamboat near old Fort Peck during a trip up the river, 
and from the description the beast seems to have been a 
caribou—a long way from home. 

North of the range of the woodland caribou, its place 
is taken by the much smaller barren-ground caribou, the 
range of which extends north to the Arctic Sea. It is 
this species which is spoken of as migrating in such great 
droves, and whose numbers have by some been compared 
to those of the old time buffalo. The woodland caribou, 
though they consort together in herds or bands, are never 
found in such great companies as their more northern 
cousins, though in Newfoundland their numbers during 
the migrations are said to be very great. 

The caribou is singular among our deer in that the 
female usually possesses small horns, which are carried 
much longer than those of the male, though shed and 
renewed annually. It was formerly supposed that the 
cow caribou always had these horns, but Mr. Montague 
Chamberlain, the well-known ornithologist, has presented 
evidence going to show that in a limited district in the 
southeastern portion of its range, the cow caribou is some- 
times hornless. This is a curious and interesting fact, 
and further observation of caribou in Maine and New 
Brunswick is needed to determine the percentage of 
hornless females. 

The color of the caribou ranges from wood brown in 
early summer to nearly white in winter, when the darker 
tips of the hair have been worn off. The mane about the 
neck is nearly white at all seasons, and the legs are always 
much darker than the body color. The calf is mottled on 
the sides for the first months of its life, and we have killed 
full-grown animals which showed traces of this mottling, 
which presumably points back to a spotted ancestor. 

Extended and interesting accounts of the woodland 
caribou are to be found in most works on natural history, 
and those given by Captain Hardy in his ‘‘Forest Life in 
Acadie,” and by Judge Caton in his ‘‘Antelope and Deer 
of America,” are especially worth reading. 


‘*PISECO” AT PORT ROYAL. 


FEw older readers will fail to recall the stories of adven- 
venture in distant quarters of the globe, written by Capt. 
L. A. Beardslee, of the Navy, over the familiar pen-name, 
‘‘Piseco.” Of recent years Capt. Beardslee has been sta- 
tioned in home waters. For a term, in near and 
friendly neighborhood of the FoREST AND STREAM, he 
was in command of the receiving ship Vermont, that 
giant house-boat moored at the docks of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; and thence he went to Port Royal, S. C., 
as commandant of the Naval Station at that point. From 
Port Royal ‘‘Piseco” has contributed occasional letters 
dwelling upon the charms of the old town of Beaufort, 
with its rose gardens and live oaks, its delicious climate, 
its shooting, its fishing, and other attractions, which pic- 
tured by his pen appeared to outsiders to lend an idyllic 
character to existence there. 

But it is a truth old as story, and sung by the poets, 
that while others may journey round the world in quest 
of adventure and find it but tamely, there may come 
to you in your own home opportunity of worthy under- 
takings and noble deeds; and the seafarer in a home 
port may hear the call for the exercise of qualities as 
heroic as ever those which have carried him through 
hurricane and typhoon. Such an emergency confronted 
‘‘Piseco” in that fateful August night when cyclone and 
tidal wave swept the Sea Islands of the Atlantic Coast. 
Paris Island, on which the Government buildings are 
situated, was submerged throughout its whole extent to 
a depth of from three to eight feet; more than one 
hundred houses were swept away, the crops were de- 
stroyed, the wells were polluted, and many of the dwell- 
ers on the island were drowned, while hundreds of 
the survivors were left without food or shelter. 
Amid this wreck’ and desolation Captain Beardslee, by 
virtue of his position in command of ‘the Government 


station, was the natural leader to whom these afflicted 
people turned for succor, relief and guidance. That he 
was equal to the emergency we may well know, that he 
met it with courage and resolution and readiness of 
resource we may be assured. There lies before,us General 
Order No. 419 of the Navy Department, relating to the 
storm at Port*Royal, and we print it here in the full text, 
not alone for its recognition of the services of Captain 
Beardslee himself, but as well for the record it makes of 


‘the men of the command of humble station, who by 


their daring and their doing—and as for Dr. Hazel, by 

his death—demonstrated once again another truth, 

which is as old a story and is sung by the poets, that 

when some supreme crisis calls for heroism the heroism 

will be found. Here, then, is the order: 

GENERAL ORDER Navy DEPARTMENT, l 
No. 419. WasaincTon, Sept. 23, 1893. j 

The cyclone which recently swept over the southern Atlantic sea- 
board, carrying devastation and ruin in its path, visited the U. 8 
naval station at Port Royal, South Carolina, on the 27th and 28th of 
August last, with unusual severity, destroying life and doing great 
damage to property, both within the precincts of the station and in 
the surrounding country, and leaving without food or shelter numbers 
of families of enlisted men of the Navy, and employees in the servide 
of the Government and others. 

In view of the fury and duration of the storm, with the attendant 
loss of life and property, and the courage and fortitude displayed by 
those who were unfortunately exposed to its violence, it is deemed 
proper that a public acknowledgment be made of the important ser- 
vice rendered by officers and enlisted men of the Navy, and employees 
of the naval station at Port Royal, on that occasion. 

But for the prompt measures adopted by Captain L. A. Beardslee, 
U. 8. Navy, commandant of that station, to meet the dangers of the 
emergency when the island, on which the naval station is situated, 
was inundated by the sea in the midst of the storm, and the invalu- 
able assistance, so che-rfully rendered by the ladies of the families of 
the two officers residing on the island, in providing shelter, food and 
clothing, for the homeless and destitute, and in caring for and allevi- 
ating the sufferings of the sick and injured of this demoralized com- 
munity, the misery following in the track of the hurricane would have 
been even more widespread than it was. 

It appears from a report concerning this storm, made to the De- 
partment by Captain Beardslee, that a most deplorable consequence 
of its fury was the death by drowning of Dr. W. G. Hazel, apothecary 
an old and faithful servant of the Government, whose death in a gal- 
lant attempt to save others, exemplifies his character, as shown during 
his long and useful career. 

Israel Elliot, commandant’s steward, and John Broadanax, com 
mandant’s cook, during the height of the hurricane, waded up to 
their necks, in the fierce sea which swept the island, to a falling house, 
and with a lighter which they, with others, had secured, rescued from 
drowning about twenty women and children, and landed them in a 
place of safety. Middleton Grayson, coxswain; Jerry Green, lands- 
man; Laurence Green, landsman, and Peter Brown, first-class fireman, 
stayed by the steam launches in which they were stationed, endeavor- 
ing to save them, until they narrowly escaped going down in them. 

The conduct of the Marine Guard, in charge of First Sergeant 
Michael Gallager, was most praiseworthy. When the island was 
inundated, the marines waded to and fro through the flood, which 
was driven by the wind into seas so dangerous that many people were 
overthrown and drowned by them, doing their utmost to preserve life 
and property. 

The same report of the calamity shows that valuable assistance was 
rendered on this occasion by Civil Engineer George Mackay, Surgeon 
H. C. Babin, Messrs. G. B. Stratton, Juan Jiminez, J. Hardin Jones, 
Emil Diebitch, J. H. Disher, machinist, and L. L. Bennett, landsman, 
and that they, with the force of enlisted men at the station and the 
Government employees, without exception, behaved admirably, and 
were untiring in their efforts to render assistance to those in danger 
and to rescue property from destruction, in many cases at great per: 
sonal risk. 

Where devotion to duty is so general, and the response to the 
appeals of the unfortunate victims of disaster so prompt and efficient, 
it is difficult to select any individual for especial commendation, but 
to all those whose names are mentionei in this general order the 
thanks of the Department are hereby tendered 

H. A. Hersenrt, Secretary of the Navy. 

We make this record, knowing that his ForEsT aND 
SrrEAM friends will be grateful for intelligence of 
‘‘Piseco” and of his part in the rescues of the Sea Island 
flood. But our principal object is to second an appeal 
which Capt. Beardslee makes for aid in carrying on the 
work which has fallen to him. ‘I am looking out,” he 
writes, “for the feeding and clothing of nearly 400 people. 
Miss Barton, of the Red Cross Society, having asked me 
to continue as her almoner, checks to my order will be 
used with discretion. I know all the people of the island 
and just what each family most needs. I got Gov. Till- 
man to give me an order to have fifty fishing boats built 
for distribution; and over one-half are afloat and earning 
money. Clothing is needed; thick underwear, old shoot- 
ing and fishing garments, old everyday clothes, etc., are 
what are wanted. I am doing what I can to reduce the 
misery; and it has struck me that an appeal through your 
columns to the friends of ‘Piseco’ might result in help to 
us. Will not FoREST AND STREAM readers lenk us a 
hand?” 

Capt. Beardslee’s address is Capt. L. A. Beardslee, Come 
mandant Naval Station, Port Royal, S. C. 
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our bread and bologna he registered his disapproval in 
such marked language that there were smothered mur- 
murs of revolt. Onions are to Briggs as the red rag is to 
the warlike bull. 

The buckboard rattled along ahead, and our driver was 
busily engaged watching the movements of the roan’s tail 
to see that no skip in the usual proceeding was made as 
said tail took its periodical flirt. Far down the valley to 
our right, a full grown wolf started from a clump of 
weeds, and trotted away over the plain. Briggs wears 
colored glasses when out in thesun. He isnot far-sighted, 
and I know he bad not seen the wolf; and was equally 
certain that it was so far away he could not see it if I 
pointed it out. Very naturally, I called: attention to it 
about as follows: ‘Boys, look at that big wolf down 
there;” and instantly, ‘‘it’s not a big wolf, it’s a little wolf” 
came from Briggs. The Judgesaw it in the distance, and 
turned and looked at the occupant of the rear seat for an 
instant in astonishment, and then opened on our cranky 
friend. ‘‘You ornery contrary cuss. You have done 
nothing but dispute the words of gentlemen all morning; 
and if you don’t own up instantly that you haven’t even 
been able to see the wolf, much less tell whether it’s big 
or little, we’ll stop right here, and wait for the provision 
wagon to come up, and put you in it with Harrison.” It 
was so ridiculous that we both laughed till we ached. The 
poor victim saw he had slippery ground to stand on, but 
would not recede from the assertion that it was a little 
wolf. ‘‘How do you know it’s a big wolf?” he argued. 
“It is a little wolf, Isay.” I think he saw himself ‘‘as in 
a looking-glass,” and was quite decent for the rest of the 
time; but, whenever one of his spells seemed to be coming 
on, some one would say, ‘‘Well, it was a little wolf, any- 
how,” and Briggs would subside. At home thestory was 
told to some of his near and appreciative friends, so that 
he goes by the name of Little Wolf, especially to the 
pedro players at the club. 

We arrived at Indian Springs just before dusk, found the 
ranch house at the bottom of the hill still deserted, and 
made camp again in the old place. Some of the boys 
went down into the little marshy spot around the spring 
hole to shoot Wilson snipe. Two or three of the others 
wandered off over the hills after grouse, returning with 
two or three. No snow yet, but a very windy night, and 
occasional gusts of rain. 

Wednesday, Oct. 12, we broke camp at seven in the 
morning and were off on the home stretch. We know 
that the train going east arrives at Dickinson about 2 
o'clock and have plenty of time to make it unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens. We, in the buckboard, take 
the lead, and arrive at the station about 12 o’clock, the 
others stringing in at intervals of half an hour later. We 
find that the train is two hours late, so we have time to 
shave and clean up generally. The Judge is much disa 
pointed that he does not find half a dozen letters from his 
wife, and immediately keeps the wires hot telegraphin 
to find out whether his better half still thinks of him, an 
whether the children are well. Not getting an answer 
before leaving Dickinson, he determines to keep on the 
train and go home, for he is certain that all sorts of things 
have happened. He receives a good deal of sympathy 
from the old bachelors in the party. Is in excellent 
spirits again when, on arriving at Pint, Bob comes aboard 
and hands him half a dozen letters that tell him that 
everything is lovely at home. 

Before leaving Dickinson, Paddock comes in the car, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes and cleanly shaved, so that 
we could hardly recognize him. He, as well as the rest of 
us, has had a good time; and he allows that we are not the 
tenderfeet he feared we were at the outset. He said that 
usually, when he took a party from the East on a trip of 
this kind, he had to put up the tents, attend to the horses, 
etc.; and that ours was the easiest crowd to get along with 
that he had ever piloted. Ee wanted us to promise we 
would come again. I sincerely hope we may. May his 
shadow never grow less; for in all my experience I never 
fell in with a man that improved more on acquaintance, 
or was “‘all wool and a yard wide” to any greater extent 
than our good friend Paddock. 

We pulled into Flint at 8:52 Wednesday night, only 
twenty minutes late. As Bob’s smiling face is seen at the 
door the musician that grinds the herophone puts in his 
best licks, Jack’s mouth organ, with an empty tumbler for 
a sounding board, strikes up a lively gait, and the rest of 
the party go through an Indian war dance. Bob reported 
having missed us wonderfully; at the same time he had 
been driving around the country very thoroughly with 
Lee, and had had some shooting; but said it was no fun 
without the boys. He had killed about 100 ducks and 
geese and grouse since we had gone, and reported lots of 
ducks and grouse, but very few geese. Westayed up quite 
late that night and Swapped stories and made plans for 
the morrow. 

I shall not go into details of our hunting at Flint; it is a 
repetition almost of many of those of previous years, only 
that we did not find as many geese as usual, but _—* of 
ducks, snipe and grouse. Whether it was not cold enough 
to bring the geese southward we could not say, but = 
opinion is that there was so much water all throug 
North Dakota that they did not congregate in the lakes 
around Flint as much as in previous years; and, there 
being lots of grain to be had in any direction, they were 
feeding undisturbed in the northern part of the State. 

Thursday morning we were up fairly early, but did not 
leave the car till about 9 o’clock. We were getting lazy 
in our old age, and while before this we had attempted to 
take a morning shoot, and also one in the evening, we 
are now satisfied to take it easy, and only take in the 
evening flight. Bob, the Doctor and Ferd went north to 
Scott’s, about eighteen miles, and thought they had 
picked out a good location. A heavy thunder shower 
came on, which interfered with their sport somewhat, but 
they came back with fourteen geese, seven grouse and 
four jack rabbits. Briggs, the Judge and myself started 
south for the sand hills after grouse, but it was so stormy 
that we gave it up as a bad job, and returned to Lake 
Isabel, meeting the rest of the party, bringing in that 
night sixty-three ducks. 

Friday, all went north, looking for a good location for 
geese. Six stayed on John Goodman’s place, but the 
birds came in high and shooting was poor. At the same 
time we got twenty-five geese, nine ducks, five cranes 
and two grouse. The other three located at some dis- 
tance from the balance of the party; but the geese would 
not decoy, and they only got three or four. 

I (Saturday we put in hunting grouse and ducks. Two of 
the,boys went off for geese, but had poor luck, The fol- 
















































lowing four days were put in in about the same manner. 

The Judge was not feeling well. He had gone ona 
long drive without taking his overcoat; and, ming 
heated from tramping, got thoroughly chilled through on 
the drive homeward, and came near having an attack of 
pneumonia. The Doctor took good care of him; and I 
can yet see Judge’s attempt to smile as he thanked the 
Doctor for saving his life. 

One afternoon Bigelow and myself, after being skunked 
on a little trip we had taken to the north, and loafing 
around the car until 3 o’clock, concluded we would drive 
down to some little lakes three miles away, and see if we 
could not get some duck shooting. As we started out the 
wind was blowing quite strong from the west, and it in- 





THE WAY JACK CARRIED DEER. 


creased as the afternoon went on till it was a stiff gale. 
We selected a point on the little sand bar between two of 
the small lakes, one taking each side, and, lying down 
on our backs, we would rise to a sitting position as the 
ducks passed over and give it to them. The widgeon 
were passing in countless numbers. They would go down 
the wind like bullets, and it was as much as we could do 
to killthem. It was great fun, even though we missed 
so many, for when we did tumble one over he fell with a 
thud and a bound on the bare sand bar, and was easily 
retrieved. The little 16-gauge and the smokeless powder 
soon began to get in their deadly work. Bigelow, with 
his big gun, had been beating me for some time, but 
when we counted birds at dusk he had 22 and I had 21. 
He gave it up then as being too dark to shoot, but Iam a 
regular night hawk, and had great fun knocking down 
four or five more that he could not even see as they 
passed over. I would shoot; a streak of fire, and a thump 
near by would}be the result. Bigelow did the retrieving 





THE BOLD BAD BANDIT. 


in excellent shape. We felt quite jolly over our little 
impromptu shoot. Many times, when not much is ex- 
pected, it turns out in this way, and is all the more enjoy- 
able in consequence. 

The cold nights had enabled us to keep our game in 
splendid condition and we had given away to those that 
wanted it. The conductors and trainmen on the passing 
trains had begun to regularly stop off for their daily 
supply of ducks and geese, and we were glad to give 
them whatever they wanted. The people at Flint did not 
esteem it much of a luxury, yet at the same time many 
of them were glad of a nice bunch of ducks. The appe- 
tite we brought with us from the Bad Lands also pre- 
vented needless waste. I developed about as good hold- 
ing room as Bigelow. I remember well one night when 
we came in, Harrison had cooked two geese and roasted a 
duck for each one. After the second goose had been 
brought in, and I had carved every morsel from it, a 
duck was passed to each hungry hunter; and hungry 
they must have been, for it is an actual fact that three- 
quarters of the plates contained —- but bare bones 
when we had finished. How good the cigars tasted! 
Bigelow had a box: for state occasions, great big La Rosa 
de Santiagos, and on this night they were around. 
They were ordinarily strong enough to knock over an ox. 
The amount of tobacco one can use on a hunting trip is 
enormous; in fact, I believe we all smoked too much. 
No matter how many cigars you take with you you 
always run out before coming home, and then resort to 
the corn-cob pipe and the country tobacco, if you do not 
happen to have taken some with you. After two or three 
days’ smoking a man who is not used to the pipe finds 
the inside of his mouth feeling like the rind of an orange. 


The Saginaw Crowd are the best fellows in the world 
to be off on a carousal of this kind—they never kick. No 
matter what Harrison has to eat, it is always voted the 
best meal we have ever eaten. Briggs does object, as I 
stated before, to the onions, but he is not as bad as he 
used to be. May be the reason is that we have fewer 
onions. Another thing from the kitchen that never went 
begging was Harrison’s good pancakes in the morning. 
How he could bake them as fast and get up the quantity 
of them he did on that little kitchen range was always a 
conundrum; but plateful after plateful of the golden 
brown cakes, steaming hot, came through the swinging 
door and disappeared morning after morning. 

Finally the time comes for home. Some of us’ begin to 
think of wife and babies, friends at home, and not least, 
though it does come last, the duties of business, I sup- 
pose if we could hunt and shoot as much as we want to 
do it would not taste half as good. Thursday night the 
game is all packed, that is, what we want to use on the 
way home and take to our friends. We are in St. Paul 
the following noon, and in Chicago at 7:40 the next 
morning. Through some blunder our car does not get 
properly transferred from the Wisconsin Central to the 
C. & G. T. It happens to be opening day at the World’s 
Fair, and we excuse the blunder on the ground that they 
have a great deal to do of an unusual nature. Some of us 
have tickets of admission to the opening, and the party 
divides up to see the sights. Bob and Seib leave us here, 
the latter to remain in Chicago a few days, Bob going 
directly home. Bigelow remains to come with the car 
= a later train; the rest of us take the regular train for 

ome. 

On Sunday morning, Oct. 22, the car arrives, Bigelow 
having come through all by himself, and living likea 
lord. Our truck is unpacked, and turned over to the man 
to be cleaned. The ammunition, what there is left of it, 
is carefully put away in the office for another year; and 
the trip of the Saginaw Crowd for 1892 is at an end. 

W. B. MERSHON. 


Postcript.—Jack was anxious to make a good impression 
as a thoroughly hardened Western hunter, and said it 
would be necessary for him to have something to show 
the family at home; for they might think he had not 
killed a deer or undergone the hardships and fatigue of 
camp life; so, rigged up in not only his own regalia, but 
what he could borrow from Paddock and Henry, he 
mounted his horse, and asked to have the deer thrown on 
the saddle with him. The head and skin of the small doe, 
the second he had shot, were handy by; so it was thrown 
across his lap (as the picture will show), in a very natural 
position, that is, it looked as if he had the deer with him 
on the horse; but it was also not a very natural position 
for aman witha lame knee to carry adeer. It did not 
occur to him that he probably could not pack the animal 
into camp, holding it on hislap. This fact, though, we 
did not point out to him, the kodak was taken; and Jack 
was proud of the picture. 

Then came Bigelow’s turn. He wanted to see what he 
looked like; and the contrast between this, and his usual . 
appearance when going down Fifth avenue on a Sunday 
morning or stepping into Delmonico’s after theater, is so 
startling that we immediately christen it ‘“The bold, bad 
bandit.” He had borrowed the Kid’s shape, Henry’s belt 
and .44 revolver; and, putting on his pleasant smile, 
added to our list of illustrations. 

I had this picture enlarged and framed, and expressed 
to his wife; and, while she was very much pleased with 
it, I am inclined to think it is one of the reasons that 
prevent his going to the Bad Lands with us this year. He 
was afraid the example would be bad for his oan 


Hard Times and the Game. 

CLEARFIELD, Pa., Oct. 30.—I take advantage of your in- 
vitation to send a few notes from the game fields of the 
Alleghanies. The squirrel crop with us was an utter fail- 
ure. Indeed, I do not suppose theré have been a dozen 
big squirrels killed by our hunters this fall. I can’t ac- 
count for this as the crop of nuts is here to sustain them, 
and our woods have always been the natural home of the 
black and the gray squirrel. 

Grouse are fairly plenty notwithstanding the long, cold 
winter of 1892-3, and the birds are large and in good con- 
dition. 

I spent two days in the Green Woods some days ago, 
looking for deer and deer signs with a view to pitching 
our tent next month. I saw but one deer and but few 
signs, though I walked over some of the best territory I 
know of. I found more hunters and hounds than I have 
ever seen so early in the season. All the old camps seem 
to be full of hunters and many new ones are being built. 
The hard times that have struck us have thrown many 
men out of employment, and many of these have taken to 
the woods with their guns and traps to hunt and trap for 
a living. Indeed, several men whom I met in the moun- 
tains told me they were there for the season and for the 
money there is in it. This is a sad comment on the states- 
manship of the times, and will eventually prove hard on 
the = supply. 

After looking the ground over carefully I concluded to 
give the Green Woodsa wide birth this fall, and our party 
will again occupy Camp Blue Dell in the mountains of 
Huntington county, where our faithful guide, Harry 
Hoffley, writes me deer and bears are plenty. During the 
past week I have noticed two bears and one deer hanging 
in market, having been brought in by two market-hunters 
who prefer to hunt for a scanty living than to work at 
panic prices. 

I’m glad to notice a new correspondent from our town, 
Capt. Thos. E. Clark. The Captain and Mrs. C. are very 
successful in catching big salmon, and I’m sure are a val- 
uable acquisition to the great army of readers of the best 
sportsmen’s paper in the world. Frank G. HarRIs, 


Thanksgiving for Rain. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Burton Harris, of Pelan, Kittson county, Minn., writes 
me under date of Oct. 9: ‘‘Messrs. Miller and Oppold, of 
Sterling, Ill., and Cline, of Alexandria, Va., left here to- 
day, having killed over 700 chickens in two weeks. The 
rainy weather was against them. Had they not lost sev- 
eral days in this way they would have killed at least 
1,200 birds. 

All good Christians who read this will thank the good 
Lord who sent the rain oo — and a for = re 
¢ that he did not give them several more of it. 

= ° G, oO, Somas 
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THE WEST OF LONG AGO. 
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horned owl’s noiseless flight passing by on nocturnal hunt- 







grassland can conjure up, then, truly you_have lived and 
not always existed. 

There was a charm, too, as subtle but different about 
the mist-hung landscape of early morning when wild life 
awoke and began to move, the time between the first 
tinge of dawn and sunrise. Then there were sights and 
sounds which are unknown to the sluggard who waits for 
sunrise to wake him. Everything is bright and fresh, a 
crisp, new smell is in the air, and a soothing, restful feel- 
ing pervades everything. No man can be abroad at this 
time in any unsettled country without experiencing a sen- 
sation of delight, just from the surroundings and their in- 
fluence on his animal nature, though there be nothing 
romantic, poetic or artistic in his composition. A feeling 
of quietude and self-content will steal over him, his camp 
smoke will have a pleasing odor unknown later in the 
day, his pipe will taste better and he takes a quiet, restful 
delight in all he sees. _He watches the bath of the birds, 
the perch on a nearby limb, the pluming and oiling of the 
feathers, hears thesong, of the singer’s own composition, 
as he rises to salute the orb of day. The hum and buzz of 
insect life so noticeable at noontide is wanting, for only 
the belated moths are about at early morning, and the 
rest are a discord in the quiet harmony of day birth. The 
sun tips the hilltops, long, level beams of light hunt out 
the dew-diamonds and lend an opalescent gleam to the 

littering array in Nature’s jewel box, the fresh smell 
drifts out of the air and the landscape takes on an even 
tone as the shadows lose themselves; then a period of.com- 
parative oppression settles down and leaves you listless, 
and day has come in earnest. 

Prairie fires were a source of great danger to the early 
settlers of the plains. After the frost came in the fall 
and the grass was dry enough to burn, some stray Indian 
or emigrant camp-fire left smouldering would be fanned 
into a blaze by the wind and miles of country would be 
blackened before it would burn out. 

Oftentimes at night a lurid haze in the air and a red 
reflection in the sky would show where a long front of 
fire was licking up the bluestem tangle of grass. When 
the wind wool spring up and blow wisps of burning ma- 
terial far in advance of a fire it would create a draft that 
sucked all the lighter sparks high in the air, only to drop 
them far in advance of the main fire and setting new 
points. 

Then the only resource was to ‘‘back-fire” against the 
hades that swept along like a cyclone of flame and licked 
up everything in its path. No horse could outrun the 
flames at such times, and nothing could live a minute 
once overtaken by the seething, roaring mass which went 
by like a whirlwind and left only death in its wake. 
Many wild animals were caught at such times, and their 
shriveled carcasses left to the buzzards, which always 
hung on the trail and circled through the smoke of a big 
fire. Sometimes the ironwork of a wagon and the black- 
ened remnants of a team and driver were found, mute 
witnesses to the fury of the red blast gone by. 

Let a smoky haze steal into the usually clear air and 
far up above the loathsome shape of the prairie scaven- 
ger, the carrion-eating buzzard, would be seen; at first a 
mere speck, which soon developed the outline of a bird 
poised on stiffened pinions, slowly sailing, with funereal 
solemnity, toward the path of the fire. Whence came 
they? Ah, Quien sabe? Well, they knew by some mys- 
terious instinct that carrion awaited them there, and 
from their vantage point, thousands of feet above the 
surface, they dropped with unfailing accuracy, down, 
down, down, until their hideous bulk rested beside the 
dead, and they commenced their loathsome work of des- 
troying the decaying mass of flesh, nor stopped until it 



















































My earliest memories carry me back to a beautiful 
, rolling away in every direction in huge 
reen. Flowers of a thousand hues 
undreds of varieties and countless 
numbers of specimens, making bright waves of color in 


Rattlesnakes sprung their warning, if you chanced too 
near, and coyotes howled, each with voice enough for 
Occasionally too the weird, soulless howl of that 
gaunt spectre of the plains, the buffalo or loafer wolf, 
would float across the hills in a ghoulish way that made 
Buffalo still roamed by the thousands 
only ashort distance to the west, and eccentric individ- 
uals clad in highly fringed and ornamental buckskins 


Queer Arabs these men were, blackened by camp smoke 
and tanned to a leathery hue by the prairie sun and 
winds, free-lances who obeyed no dictates but their own 


The grass land was a pleasant place to dwell, and to 
me was never monotonous until the plow came, ripped 

by the roots and installed King 
n the early days crystal springs 
gurgled and bubbled throughout the land, birds piped 
their gladsome notes from every bush, prairie chickens 
boomed and cooed from the dew-freshened hilltops in 


charged with ozone, came across the millions of acres of 


Never was it so enjoyable as in the late summer when 
the thin blue haze hung over the land, softening the out- 
line of distant hill and valley, and lending a dreamy air 
This was Indian summer, when the 
golden rod and sunflower bent their yellow heads to the 
sun, and the gold and black liveried humble-bee droned 
his buzzing songs among their petals. When the scarlet 
sumach plumes and milkweed blossoms touched the green 
with color, and the acres of bluestem grass waved, saddle 


f you have watched thesun go down there and lingered 
through the long twilight, seen the crimson and gold 
slowly fade from the fleecy clouds, and watched the night- 
hawk’s silhouette cross} the aftermath of sundown which 
lingered in the deep blue dome above, traced the great 


ing bent, and listened to the voices of evening come over 
the plain in that softly subdued way which only the 
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sneaking soft-footed coyotes that snarled and fought with 


them for a share of their awful feast. 


These things we who dwelled in the great grassland of 
early days were perforce familiar with, and they are some 


of the memories that come to us through the windi 
haze of tobacco smoke, when the firelight flickers an 


ghostly shadows flit about, when the katydids and crick- 
ets chirp in quiet unison, and the phosphorescent glow of 
the firefly’s lamp makes light among the cobwebbed 
corners of our memories, and we brush the dust from 


things belonging to by-gone times. 


What charm is there about a quiet smoke with some 
congenial soul beside a flickering camp-fire that brings 
these old memories crowding back so vividly that you 
live over again, in mind, the scenes of long ago? Sun- 
shine and storm, daylight and darkness, excitement and 
peace, flash through your mind and quicken your pulse, 
yet you sit immovably gazing into the fire, seeing naught 


but former scenes while you stolidly smoke, smoke 
smoke! 


The present does not exist and the past is not yet gone, 
you live again and cannot forget, but must think on and 
on until something dull, prosaic and commonplace calls 
you from a land of shadows, back to a world of hard 
Yet some people say, “it is so lonesome away 

Bah! They exist, while he who 
roughs it and lives a life of freedom in the open air really 


reality! 
out in the woods!’ 


lives! EL COMANCHO. 


THE OLD DAYS AT BARNEGAT. 


THE wind is abroad to-night. The casements rattle anc 


the pines toss their great tops angrily as they sway before 
sputters, sending a shower of 


the blast. The back lo 
sparks out into the night to be swallowed by the black 
ness. 


All objects in the room are outlined by the deep gold of 
the firelight, and the glass eyes in the elk’s head over the 


mantle gleam and seem to move in a very lifelike manner 


Lolling back in my comfortable chair and following the 
blue wreaths of smoke as they float upward from my 
pipe and fade away in the shadow, my eyes rest upon an 


old breachloader of English make. 
What fond memories it recalls! 


Over its brown barrels I watched my first wild duck 
Its sharp voice sang the 
requiem of my first quail, and the English snipe has 
stopped short, just as he had finished his peculiar cork- 


come sailing into its fate. 


screw twist and laid his course straightaway. 


That was when Barnegat was undisturbed by railroads; 
when old Bill Chadwick reigned supreme over the sand 
dunes on Island Beach and the yellow meadows across the 


bay. 


How many are there living to-day who can forget the 
hospitable ranch? Time can never rob me of the memory 
of it, and in the flickering gleam of the fire to-night mem- 
ory paints the quaint old house, with its wide verandah 
from which hang great bunches of curlew, marlin, plover, 


‘“‘yelpers,” doewich, robin snipe, and small yellowlegs. 


I can see the little barroom with its smoke-stained 
walls, and the jolly crew of gunners busy cleaning guns, 


loading shells or indulging in ‘‘nap.” 


There are not many of the old time patrons left to listen 
to old Bill’s yarns, but their places are filled by the de- 
scendants of those who frequented the place way back in 
The old register will show the names of 
such lovers of the sport as Rem Offley, Jim Lillie, Walter 
and Henry Fleming, Max Barretto, Jim Newton, Elias 
Drake, Lew Livingston, my father W. A. Day, better 
known as ‘“‘The General,” and a host of others whose 
names I cannot recall. Some of those I have named 


the forties. 


have crossed the silent river. 


From the beach I hear the hoarse voice of the combers 
as they dash themselves to pieces on the treacherous coast, 
or perhaps some one holding up a finger, calls attention 
to the honking of a flock of geese flying over through the 


night; what a weird sound it is. 


But it will be an early hour when we rise in the morn- 
ing to go out to the blind, so we turn into one of Bill’s 
cornhusk beds, and settling down between the nubbins 


sleep as soundly as though it were a bed of down. 

To me there is always something uncanny about rising 
before daybreak, and those who do seem to. have a sort 
of respect for the hour. Everyone converses in a hushed 
tone of voice, there is no laughter and the gunners move 
about noiselessly in theirrubber waders. After a hurried 
cup of coffee we would all start for the blind that had 
fallen to our lot in drawing for position the night before. 

Father and I occupied the ‘‘outer stand” one morning 
about half a mile from the house. The decoysare placed, 
everything is in readiness, then comes the morning pipe. 
Oh, that pipe! The best smoke of the day. The genii of 
the bow], obedient to our call, added a zest to and 
mingled its flavor with that of our coffee, and kept the 
fierce Jérsey mosquito at bay. No cigar from Havana's 
sleepy isle ever possessed such sweetness or gave more 
enjoyment to the smoker. 

Gradually the cold light of morning would outline the 
meadows, and then the birds would commence flying. 
Father's keen eye never failed to ‘‘mark” them when the 
first bunch would appear like a minute cloud in the dis- 
tant horizon. Here they come, in answer to his whistle, 
nearer and nearer, and we crouch, almost breathless, as 
they sweep in toward us and make a half circle, head 
up to the wind, and swoop down to the decoys. Now! 
And up we rise. Bang! Bang! Some drop and the 
call of the wounded bring the flock back again. We 
give them four more barrels, and few are left to resume 
their flight. But we are not the only ones, for over the 
russet and golden meadows the faint pop! pop! tells us 
the other blinds are doing good work, and now and then 
a shower of No. 10 settles down around our heads. 

And so they keep coming until long after the sun has 
taken possession of the sky. Then we gather up our birds 
as the welcome sound of the horn summons us to break- 
fast. 

Such a breakfast! Heaps of broiled birds, cooked to a 
turn; coffee, rich and brown; home-made biscuit, real 
butter, and oh, crowning glory, buckwheat cakes and 











was done. Not alone or in pairs came the creatures, but 
by the score, and soon the ghastly feast was over and 
they mounted high again in ever widening circles, sailing, 
sailing, circling upward, never once flapping a pinion 
after leaving the surface, but floating and circling ever 
up, up, up, until the eye could no longer see the black 
blot against the sky. They are an uncanny bird, these 
black bits of the infernal regions, fit company for the 
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New Orleans molasses. Lucullus never spread a feast that 
was more appreciated. 

In the afternoon, with a good, stout bass rod, and a 
few menhaden for bait, one could seldom miss taking a 
few bluefish from off the pier built out over-the surf on | 


the ocean front, aud I remember seeing the ‘‘General” 
and Jim Lillie, both weighing about 220 odd, chase | the whole surface being starred with these lovely flowers, 


through the heavy sand following a school of large blues 
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that came along within striking distance of the shore, and 
as the menhaden were driven in by their voracious foe, 
the two anglers would pick them up, hook them on as 

ou would a minnow, make a long cast, and ere the sing- 
ing of the reel had died out upon the air, strike a fish. 
They were not small ones, either, but eight and nine 
pounders. 

But since the advent of the railroad Barnegat has 
changed so much that I have no desire to visit there 
again. The memory of those halcyon days still clings to 
me, and will, I trust, as long as I live, to dream of them 
beside my fire on winter evenings. Like the old chap in 
Charies Dickens’s ‘‘Haunted Man,” I say, ‘God keep my 
memory green.” THE GENERAL. 





CRAFT FOR THE WILDERNESS. 


WHETHER the barge, the punt or the big canoe stands 
»| next in my affections I scarcely know. The latter we 
usually keep on a larger lake not far away, but the road 
to which is difficult. To carry a load over it is most de- 
cidedly difficult. Eaperientia docuit. From our landing 
place there we can make excursions in several directions. 
Our last one of last season was one of the pleasantest I 
have ever taken, albeit it was only for a single day. It is 
difficult to give a reader any idea of the pleasures of such 
excursions. It is easy enough to tell of incidents, but to 
bring before another person the thousands of momentary, 
fleeting, rapidly succeeding delights of an =e day 
is not easy. Still, sometimes when I call such days to 
mind the cacoéthes scribendi gets hold of me. 
1| This time, besides the two boatmen, we were just that 
partie carrée which I have said best suits the canoe, my 
invalid sister and myself with two others owning similar 
-| relationships. It was a morning in early September. 
The thinnest possible haze was in the atmosphere, there 
was no wind and the weather was neither cold nor hot. 
For an hour we were paddled up the lake under a granite 
precipice that towered 300ft. above our heads. The re- 
flections were perfect, more brilliant appearing than if 
the sun had been bright. Every seam in the rock, every 
tree, twig and leaf was faithfully reproduced, exact in 
form and color. Once we stopped a few minutes to gum 
aleaky seam. The stop was not an annoyance, but only 
one more item of interest. 

Soon we turned off to our right, passing through a 
narrow, weedy channel into another lake, but one 
hardly worthy the name. It is not a nice lake at all, for 
the lumbermen have made it overflow its banks, and old 
stumps and weird, spectral-looking dead: trees line its 
shores. It is small and quickly passed. Then we go up 
its inlet, crooked and shallow, with frequent rapids. 
bowman, not fit for the place but hard to oust, lets us 
strike a rock, knocking a big hole in the canoe. We haul 
ashore, where all except the invalid disembark and 
scramble through thick bushes, treetops and fallen tim- 
ber in search of an available place for repairing damages. 
We find one shortly at an old logging camp, but on the 
opposite side of the stream. Two of us make a “chair” 
and carry the lady across without dropping her, a feat I 
have seen attempted with a different result. And so we 
all came-safe to land. 

But, oh, my! the raspberries! I never saw them so 
large or so plenty. While our boat was being repaired we 
ate all we could hold, and my sister lined her hat with 
leaves and filled thet also, thereby showing her enthusi- 
asm, but not improving the hat in the least degree. ‘On 
the contrary, quite the reverse.” Raspberry bushes spring 
up wherever the land is partially burned over or cleared; 
but why the berries should be so huge and in such profu- 
sion in this particular spot I cannot say. I usually find 
them rather small. I wonder the bears had not found 
these before us; but we saw no signs of them, and I have 
no doubt also but we were the first human beings to pick 
a single berry out of all this accumulated growth of thirty 
years. Nobody has occasion to pass that way in summer. 
Log drivers lodge in the old camp a night or two in the 
spring and then leave it to its solitude. Even I, when 
bound for the same point we were seeking this time, had 
gone by the winter portage road a hundred or two yards 
off. There isno summer road, and the nearest houses are 
miles away. 

A bit of rag and a little gum soon put the canoe to 
rights, and having portaged it over a logger’s dam close 
by we launched it on another lake that wae a beauty. I 
will not undertake to say anything about it. Half an 
hour’s paddling took us to its inlet, where we made our 
tea and took our luncheon in one of the loveliest spots 
imaginable. Rocks, trees, rapids, little cascades and 
everything combined to make it altogether delightful. I 
found the place two years ago and said then that I would 
some day bring a party to it. We had to cross the stream 
to get to our dining place. We men with our high boots 
didn’t mind wading in the least, so we made a chair again 
and carried my sister over; but the other lady disdained 
that mode of conveyance, took off her boots and stock- 
ings, and waded like the rest of us. It was a part of her 
lark and she enjoyed it immensely. 

Without disparaging any one else I will say—since she 
is not likely to read these lines—that this lady was the 
best ‘‘all round” member of a camping party that we ever 
had at the lake. Some may have been superior to her in 
particular points, but none in the entire combination. 
Never tired, always ready to go or willing to stay, able 
to climb over rocks or through thickets, with any of us, 
never out of humor, but always prompt to join in what 
the majority decided on, she was a model and a treasure 
in the woods. Women, even the best and most charming 
of them, have not invariably that balance of qualifications 
that makes the first-class camper-out. 

After luncheon my sister embarked again and our men 
partly dragged and partly carried the canoe, often lifting 
it and its load bodily out of the water over some 400 or 
500yds. of pretty rough navigation for a bark canoe. The 
watercourse was a mixture of sharp little rapids, boulders 
of allshapes and sizes and very deep pools. A number of 
the latter the men discovered quite unintentionally. 

The rest of us crawled along the shore to the head of 
the rough water, where we all embarked. In a few 
minutes we came to a widening of the stream where the 
water was some 2 or 3ft. deep, looking black as ink and 
growing full of that jointed, reed-like rush, called here 
prelle (I do not know its English name), interspersed with 
thousands upon thousands of our common New England 
white pond lilies. The effect was wonderfully beautiful, 




















scattered on the black water among the green, spear-like 
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grass. We went on till we came to a space of some forty 
or fifty acres that was neither lake nor marsh, but par- 
taking of the nature of both and called by the woodsmen 
Lac Rat Musqué or Muskrat Lake. It was all covered with 
these cane rushes and lilies, with from 1 to 3ft. of water. 
When I first found it one season beforethe water was 
lower and it was with difficulty we could pass in the 
canoe. I had —_ to = head of this on a lakes— 
there are nine of them—but in going up we portaged 
from one lake to another and had avoided Lac Rat Musqué 
altogether. 

Contig down we followed the outlets of the lakes, and 
so discovered this place. Itwas in going up that I found, 
all at once, great quantities of these lilies that I had never 
seen before in all this region. Nor outside this chain 
have I ever seen any about here with the exception of one 
little clump of a dozen or so of flowers at a spot on 
connecting waters, but some miles away. None of my 
companions, who at that time were all Canadians, had 
ever seen them before. At that time we left them as sud- 
denly as we found them, for below the discharge of Lac 
Rat Musqué we did not discover one singlespecimen. On 
this trip, however, we found a few further down. 

At this lake, after gathering all the lilies we wanted, we 

turned back, passing the same lakes and streams, but 
making better time, and reaching camp in time for a late 
supper, with our invalid none the worse for her long day’s 
jaunt. 
’ So on the whole, Mr. Editor, even if you should find a 
boat combining all the qualities mentioned, I think I will 
not part with my good old bark canoe just yet, but live in 
hopes to take some other party over the same route on an 
equally enjoyable occasion. G. Dz MonTAvuBAN, 

QueBEC, Canada. 


ALLIGATORS ON THE ANCLOTE. 


On the 22d of March, 1893, a party of guests of the 
Eavey House, Ozona, Florida, took the train for Tarpon 
Springs, a winter resort situated on the Anclote River, 
about four miles above its confluence with the Gulf of 
Mexico. We chartered the little steamer Belle, and com- 
menced our voyage up the wildest and most beautiful 
stream that we have ever navigated. 

The Anclote River, like all Florida rivers, is of a dark 
brown color, but the tiny caps of its mimic waves and the 
foam from the bows of our steamer were a bright yellow. 
In all of our experience we have never seen a river so 
crooked; indeed, from start to finish we could not see 
more than 200ft. ahead from any given point. Twice we 
saw a stream on our right and asked our captain, ‘‘What 
river is that?” ‘‘That’s the Anclote; we shall make a big 
horseshoe and soon be over there.” 

‘Why not cut a channel across here, at the nearest 
point, and thus save a mile that it takes to go around this 
big horseshoe.” 

“Ah! that would not only destroy the beauty of the 
river, but_destroy our business too.” 

We steamed around horseshoes, and made curves and 
reverse curves through the tall water grasses, wild rice 
and palmetto chaparal, until we had gone three miles, 
and found that our starting point was only one half of a 
mile distant in a straight line. What a paradise this 
river must be for geese, ducks and other wild game birds, 
in the proper season. - 

We are eagerly watching and waiting for alligators. 
Very soon we hear a noise in the tall grass, and directly 
an 8ft. ‘‘gator” toddles down the bank and tumbles into 
the water, making a great splash. 

On we wind through the tall grass, and in making a 
short bend, come on to a large gator standing on the 





RUFFED GROUSE ON NEST. 
From photo by A. C. McIntyre. 


bank, and our appearance was so sudden, that he stood 
stock still, seeming to be too dazed to move. There he 
stood as rigid and stiff as if he was carved from a block 
of marble, and although we hallowed and blew the steam 
whistle, he remained stationary. and as we steamed 
around a bend, the last we saw of him was his enormous 
head, standing out in bold relief. Our captain said he 
was 12ft. long. ; 

We now leave the prairie scenery and plunge into 
dense timber. The stately palmettoes, that grow from 50 
to 80ft. high without limb or bush until the top is reached, 
where long, green bows hang down, looking in the dis- 
tance like great umbrellas, were numerous. The tall 
moaning pines towered above the palmettoes and the 
gnarled water oaks lined the banks of the river, with 
their long limbs intertwined above our heads, forming a 
mass of foliage covered with dark gray moss, which 
hung in pendants and festoons, and swung back and 
forth, sweeping the awning of our steamer as we passed 
through this enchanting scenery. 2 . 

A great artist had told us that there’are no straight 
lines in nature, that her lines are all {drawn on graceful 
curves and all in harmony one with another. These 


thoughts came to us as we 
river, completely covered with the overhanging trees and 
moss. The water shades of the trees were well defined 
in the depths below; indeed, every limb, bush and leaf 
were faithfully reproduced, even to the many shades and 
tints of green and brown, making up a scene of enchant- 


nature’s own work. We 
none, for we found all the lines were drawn on graceful 
and harmonious arcs and curves. 


a cove in a bend of the 


ing beauty that we shall long remember. How crude and 
incomplete are all landscape paintings when compared to 
unt for straight lines and find 


We now plow into a forest so dense that the sun is ex- 


cluded. The moaning pines and the water oak trees close 
in on each side and interlock their branches over our 
heads, making us think that the great king of day was 
about to retire for the night. 


The river became more narrow but still deep and slug- 


gish. Water snakes could be seen here and there, and 


numerous small mud turtles and lizards tumbled into the 
water at our approach. 
‘“‘There’s one!” said the captain. ‘‘Where?” “Right 
e 





HEAD OF BLACKTAIL DEER. 


dead ahead, I will run him down, for he is sleeping on 
the water.” Sure enough, there was a 10ft. ‘“‘gator” fast 
asleep directly under our bow. We came near striking 


him with the cut-water of the steamer, but he makes the 

water boil in his frantic efforts to give us a wide berth. 
We arrived at a point above the tide line, where the 

water is no longer salty. The captain takes a drink from 


the bilious river, and offers usa glass of the vile stuff. 


We decline and tell him in all gravity that water snakes 
and other amphibious animals lay their tiny eggs in such 


streams, when the heat of the sun would hatch them out, 


and that there were many well authenticated cases where 
men had drank such water, swallowing the tiny eggs, and 
that years afterward live snakes had been taken from 
their stomachs. What did the captain say? He said, 
“Tl take another drink, just for luck, you know,” and 
with a broad grin he drank it. You might just as well 
try to drown a mallard duck by pouring water on his 
back, as to try to change the opinion of a Florida 
‘‘skipper.” B 

We finally reached the end of navigation, where we 
landed for a few moments for the the passengers to gather 
wild flowers and water lilies. 

The scribe did not go into the jungle, for while it is 
very pleasant to hunt alligators and snakes from the 
deck of a steamer, it is quite another thing to hunt 
these animals on shore; besides, the scribe had lost no 
*gators nor rattlers, and did not have to hunt them up. 

We barely have room to turn our steamer in the nar- 
row stream, and begin the return trip. We had ‘‘bagged” 
(in our minds) 10 alligators on our way up, and we saw 
6 more on our way down, making 16 that we saw, rang- 
ing from 4 to 12ft. in length. 

About six miles from Tarpon Springs we pass an ice | 
factory, and make some inquiries about ice making. | 
Manufacturing ice involves a great expense. First. a 
good artesian well is a necessity, as common rain or well | 
water will not answer the purpose, as even the artesian | 
water has to be evaporated before congealing. All rain, | 
well or spring water contains so much air that it cannot | 
be used in manufacturing ice; for if made from the above | 
water and exposed to the sun’s rays, it will instantly 
crack into small pieces; while the condensed and con- | 
gealed artesian water will remain very hard, keep a long | 
time and is as clear and white as a piece of rock crystal. | 
The capacity of this factory is twenty tons per day, and | 
the ice is used largely in fishing vessels to keep their catch | 
sweet until they reach a market. 

“There’s one!” ‘‘Where?” ‘Off the port bow.” We 
look ahead our left and see a large gator standing in shal- 
low water, exposing his head and back to view. Was 
there ever so homely and ugly an animal created as the 
alligator? He looks for all the world like an old rotten 
log. He sees us and makes for deep water. 

Soon after we pass a mammoth pine tree, and way up 
in the tip top we saw an eagle’s nest, with the old eagle 
feeding the young. The eagle builds its nestin the loftiest 
trees, using coarse sticks, which are interlaced and woven 
around the upper limbs, and when done it is shaped like 
a large bowl, about three feet in diameter; and this home 
is so well constructed that one nest will last during the 
lifetime of the pair that build it. They continue to use 





keep below the water and out of sight. The steamer is a 
friend to the ’gator and the ’gator is a bonanza to the 
R. P. B. 


steamer. 
Glatuyal History. 


PARRICO THE PARROQUET. 


PARRICO would sit with his white beak buried in the’ 
down on his back, and give no sign of life before I would 
show that I was awake. He would chirp questioningly, 
when I parted the curtains of my bed to look at my 
watch, then would settle his nose among his feathers 
again if I turned over for another nap. He would not 
utter another peep, even if half the morning passed and 
he was half famished, before I put aside those lace 
draperies and got out of bed. But he would chirp sharply | 
the instant my feet touched the jaguar skin that Sarva te 
a rug, and he would give his plumage a shake that sent 
flying a little cloud of white scales that had been loosened 
from his feathers. Then, he would shriek ‘‘café, café,” 
until silenced by a bit of cake or of fruit, or, better still, 
by a = of the coffee he so dearly loved. 

Usua v I opened the shutters of the high window, as 
soon as I arose, and let a flood of sunlight pour in, to fall 
on i! bed and the snow white wall beyond, and light up 
the shelves of books, the pictures on the walls and the 
warm, dark red of the tiled floor. Assoon as the window 
was opened, Paricco would drop whatever he might have 
in his claws, and dance to and fro along the round stick 
which, its end driven into a crack in the ancient post of 
yellow pine, served as his perch. If I did not promptl 
transfer him to the window ledge, he would squall vacit- 
erously. If I did put him there he would shout “‘café, 
café, café,” until the girl would come from the kitchen, 
sometimes to scold him for making so much noise so early 
in the morning, and often with the tray whereon were 
the little pitcher of black coffee, the rolls and the tin 
coffee-pot of scalding hot milk. 

Parrico was scarcely larger than a sparrow, and—let us 
hope that he is—quite as courageous, energetic and 
belligerent as is that di brown intruder on the rights 
of native Americans, is pet passion was hatred of 
Juan, my mozo, who swept and dusted, arranged books 
and papers, made my bed and brought water each morn- 











ing. 
% was a great convenience for Parrico that his perch 
was an inch higher than the top of Juan’s tame was 
when he stood erect; for whenever the boy would pass 
beneath the perch the bird would seize upon the curls, 
and with his wings violently beat Juan’s black plate, to 
the great enjoyment of all beholders. Great was the joy 
and pride of the bird when his enemy retired, vanquished 
and crestfallen, as he did every morning. 

Whenever I sat down to write, Parrico instantly gave 
up whatever occupation he might have, and begged with 
imploring little squeaks, to be allowed to help me. He 
would even eave bie coffee, to perch upon the tail of the 
bronze lion that was my paper-weight, and from that 
vantage oversee my work. And when, for reasons he 
never explained, my work did not suit him, he would 
scramble down from his roost and climb upon my wrist, 
then with his bill seize my penholder, and most earnestly 
struggle to move my pen so as to express the message he 
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had for the world, It is a pity that he was not taught 
nmanship in his early youth. Perhaps my pen was too 
ig and clumsy; at all events his writing never was quite 
legible, not even when I let the pen move as freely as 
possible, under his guidance. But Parrico seemed to be 
more than satisfied with the results of his attempt at 
writing, and when he had done enough he would clamber 
up to his place on the tail of the lion, and dress his smooth, 
brim suit of green, then settle down in quiet content. 





the same nest — after year, and the young birds pair 
off and set up housekeeping on their own account. 

From Tarpon Springs to our turning point, as the bird 
flies is six miles, but by the meandering river it is four- 
teen miles, thus making the round trip twenty-eight 
miles. 

In no other river in Florida are the alligators so numer- 
ous or large as in the Anclote River. For the past ten 
vears they have been much hunted for their skins and 
teeth until they have become very scarce; but on the 
Anclote River the steamboat men will not let their pas- 
sengers shoot from their boats, and the result is that the 
*gators are not much afraid of the little puffing and 
wheezing steamboats; but once let them hear the rattle 
and splash of the hunters in their rowboats and they will 


He had one great trouble in an otherwise happy life. 
We would go out on the corrider to eat our breakfasts 
and our dinners; and I would leave him on the table or 
on a chair or other place from which he could climb down 
to the floor. He would first protest angrily against being 
left behind, then piteously plead to be taken along; 
finally would get down to the floor by whatever route 
seemed the safest. When the secure ground of the tiled 
floor was reached, he would run to the door that opened 
on the end of the veranda, in plain sight of the table, the 
abundant food, and—more tempting, more to be desired, 
tanall else—the plate of yellow butter. It was wildly ex- 
citing. It was worth every possible effort and all risks. 
That table, that butter must be reached. There wag 
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nothing between him and the object of his ardent desire, 
except some 30ft. of tiled floor and a step of exactly din. 
downard. That was a mere trifle to a bird; had he nota 
= of uncut wings which had often safely borne him 
rom his perch to the window or to my table, and even 
from the window ledge to ground, six dizzy feet below, 
when he had missed the jasmine in his flight. 

So Parrico would boldly trot to the very edge of 
the stone step, coolly peer down on the tiles, lift 


was too much. He could not face the danger of so great 
a fall; therefore he would run back a foot, perhaps, from 
that giddy height, glance over his back to calculate his 
distance, lift his tail to clear the floor, and, like the Irish- 
man’s squad, would advance backward to the very edge 
of that 5in. precipice, and stop. Then he would whirl 


away a foot or more, and try again and again. Now and 
then he would stop to appeal earnestly to us, and we 
would cruelly laugh at him, and hold out toward him our 
coffee cups, or even tempt him beyond endurance by the 
sight of the uncovered butter. I am satisfied that, if he 
could have given free expression to the feelings of his 
soul he would have declared that ‘‘I wish, I were a girl, so 
that I could cry.” 

He was a good little fellow, after all, and deserved bet- 
ter treatment than we gave, for all his sorrows were 
forgotten, and all his wrongs were forgiven as soon as 
one of the tender-hearted little girls of the family picked 
him up and set him on the floor of the veranda, as one or 
other of them was sure to do after listening to his plaints 
a minute. Then he would hasten to his dearest friend, 
dearest to him at meal times, and seizing with bill and 
claws the dress of la sefiora would climb to her arm and 
so to the top of the table. Once on the table he would 
straightway march to the butterdish and diligently strive 
to reach its golden contents. Finding that the glass cover 
kept him from the luxury he coveted, he would turn to 
the nearest cup of coffee, and, after carefully eyeing it to 
see that it was not too hot for his comfort, he would dip 
his bill in and sip in a most companionable and friendly 
way. 

After breakfast he was content to perch on a stick 
driven into the adobe wall of the corridor that led to the 
kitchen, and from that secure throne give orders to the 
cook and to the waitress, scold the clarineros and the 
pigeons that would now and then alight in search of 
crumbs in the patio, and chirp cheerful accompaniment to 
the laughing chatter of the always happy trio of girls. 
But the instant he heard my footstep or my voice he would 
begin his intolerably rasping chirp, and would not stop 
before I would take him on my finger. He would dance 
along the length of the window ledge until I had washed 
and was ready to sit down to read or to write, and then 
he would insist on being taken. When perched on my 
shoulder he would nestle against my neck, reaching up 
now and then to softly nibble at my ear, in token of his 
affection and contentment. EDWARD PERRY. 





SEA GULLS. 5 


READING in a daily paper of the arrival of some sea gulls 
for the Central Park, brought from England, I have 
thought that the park authorities might not know how 
easily the birds may be obtained in this country, at the 
sea Tae in winter. The eighteen gulls seen last summer 
at Starin’s Glen Island resort, were caught by Mr. John 
DeNyse, at Gravesend Bay. 

I was accustomed when a boy about ten years of age 
to catch gulls on the sea shore in England, and have 
shown others how to catch them. To make the float or 
bait, take a piece of cork 4in. long, lin. wide and lin. 
deep, taper the cork from middle to each end to about 
tin., taper the depth to about tin. Cut a groove in the 
bottom to receive a strip of lead. The lead acts as the 
ballast of a boat, and will keep the float right side up. 
Take two weakfish hooks, put shank of hooks together 
and wrap them with thread. Spread open the bowl and 

ints of hooks. They will be like the new double Yankee 

ooks. Now bore in from one end of the cork, and insert 
the hocks as bound together, up to the bowl. This leaves 
the poi.is of hooks partly down the float, also about #in. 
above the float. In the other end of the float, insert a 
thin wire nail about 2in. long. Leave the head out enough 
to tie on a piece of fine strong twine; reel line as used for 
weakfish is best to use. ‘ake a piece about 2ft. long. 
Tie one end firmly to the two hooks, pass under the bot- 
tom in the groove, draw the twine tight, and tie to the 
wire nail. The head of- nail will keep the twine from 
drawing off, and if done — the hooks will not draw 
out, when the bird is fast. Tie on the lead in the groove 
by a course or two of thread round the cork. Make a loop 
on the end of twine. Bait this float with smelt a trifle 
longer than the float. With a sharp pocket knife cut 
down the back of the smelt, spread it open and take out 
the back bone. The smelt is then of equal weight each 
side. The smelt laid open will cover the top and part of 
the sides of the float. Begin at the head part and wind 
spool cotton around both float and smelt, thus making 
them one. Pass the cotton around about lin. apart, 
from head to tail, and tie the tail to twine near the nail 
head. If done neatly the bait looks fit to eat. 

To set this float we will want about 20ft. of weakfish 
line. Tie one end to loop of twine on float, the other end 
toa brick. Weare going to try in the bay. We have a 
small rowboat and go out in the bay about 500ft. and put 
out several floats distances apart. If your float is made 
right it will just show the bait as barely swimming, or 
like a fish on the water. Goon shore and watch and we 
see some gulls flying away up in the air, but they are 
coming this way and looking for food, and now they have 
seen this smelt as it floats, and each one is eager to obtain 
the prize as his breakfast. One quicker than the rest 
takes the bait and attempts to fly away with it, but the 
brick gives the line a jerk and pulls the bait out of his 
mouth. It did not hook him, and now another grabs the 
fish and is going away with it, but again the brick 
snatches, and this time the gull has the hook through his 
bill, and now what a commotion. One gull fluttering 
but cannot get away, the other gullsscreaming and some- 
times attempting to get the bait which the caught gull is 
fastened to. Now take your boat and boat hook and go 
after the gull. As you near him, he will fly and dart 
many Save, Bat ou catch the line with the boat hook 
and take him in the boat and loosen the hook, and now 
twist one wing over the other or he will get out of the 
























his wings for the daring flight, and—back out. It 


around, take another long look at the tiles below, trot 
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, boat. And now you have a live bird, not disfigured, but 


clean and beautiful, as in his native element. 


Another plan is of catching them from theshore. Take 
a bluefish trolling line, about 100ft. long, and a lead sinker 
of about 2lbs. weight. Tie one end to sinker and about 
20ft. of the twine and float. Tie end of twine to sinker 
and throw into the ocean asfarasyoucan. But you must 
endeavor to get it outside of the break of the waves. As 
you have one end of the large line on shore, tie to a stick 
and take it up the beach as far as it will reach. Now 
retire from the shore and watch. We see the gulls oe 


along the shore looking for food, they see the smelt an 


side of Staten Island. 


have some now that I caught thirty years ago. 
JOHN BATEMAN. 


THAT ADIRONDACK RED DEER. 


TUCKAHOE, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: The let- 
ter of Mr. Burnham to clear the mystery of the Adiron- 
dacks ‘‘caribou” has a great many points which are 
untenable, when we consider the habits and signs of the 
European red deer. I will point out only afew. I have 
never in my life, except when it was perfectly at ease, 
that is, in safety, seen a stag, as reported by Mr. Robin- 
son, trot and keep trotting. On the contrary, when it 
was not leisurely walking I always noted it on a lope; 
and when in the least alarmed in tremendous flights, 
bushes of 8 or 10ft. being absolutely no obstable for any 
red deer to take in easy. And I should think when dogs 
were sent after it, as Mr. Robinson states, it never would 
keep trotting, unless badly wounded, when it certainly 
would take on the hounds, but not otherwise, if it was a 
European stag, which I doubt very much. His track is 
given of such a remarkable size that I can only remember 
once to have seen its equal, about the size of a yearling 
heifer, and this proved to be one of the strongest 10-end- 
ers, and all the foresters in the district proclaimed they 
had never seen the equal of his track in size. The photo- 
graph you published certainly shows the antlers of a not 
much over 4 to5 year old stag, with one deformed end. 
But do you not find sometimes similar sized antlers of the 
Adirondack deer, say an old buck? As also the suggested 
peculiarity of some offspring of this animal near Elizath- 
town in its reported habits is certainly entirely contrary 
to the habits of the European stag, as every hunter who 


has hunted the royal game will bear me out. 
G. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Mr. Wm. Pickhardt in commenting on the above said 
that he did not agree with the strictures the writer has 
made upon the article with reference to the red deer 


killed in the Adirondacks. 


“The gentleman misses the principal thing altogether,” 
he said. ‘‘when he attempts to argue that the head as 


illustrated could probably be that of an Adirondack deer. 


The headis that of a perfectly normal red deer which has 
no defects of horn development, but only the natural 


characteristics.” 


Mr. Pickhardt went on to say that if the horns had not 
been enough to identify the deer, the short tail and light- 
colored patch of hair on the rump would have been suf- 
ficient. The feet, he said, may not have been as large as 
a yearling heifer, but that would depend upon the size of 
the heifer, and at any rate, a little exageration with re- 
gard to the size of the feet was natural and of no conse- 


quence as affecting the identity of the deer. 


With regard to the gait of the animal Mr. Pickhardt 


said that his red deer ‘‘was a beautiful trotter;” he added, 


‘and trotted better than many horsesI haveseen.” What 
his gait would be when pursued by dogs he did not at- 


tempt to say. 


ith regard to weight he said he was satisfied his deer 
weighed 300lbs. or more when released, which was about 


the weight given by the hunters who killed the animal. 


In conclusion Mr. Pickhardt said that if the habits of 
the strange animal which was seen in the neighborhood 
of Elizabethtown, and mentioned as a possible offspring 
of his red deer, were not entirely:in accord with those of 
the red deer, no proprieties would be violated, as it would 
only be natural to expect a cross to share the habits of 


both parents. J. B. B. 


A Pinto Deer. * 


DotorEs, Col., Sept. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We mail you herewith two photographs of curiosities in 
our possession, which we believe, if you can reproduce 


them in FOREST AND STREAM, would be of interest to its 
many readers. One is the antlers of a black-tail deer 
with a symmetrical point on each side turned downward. 


The other is of the hide or skin of a ‘‘pinto” black-tail 


deer. 

The animal that bore the odd antlers was killed by 
George H. Goodwin, of this place, on Beaver Creek, a 
tributary of the Dolores River. 

The pinto skin we purchased of a young buck Ute 
Indian, who had killed the black-tail near this place dur- 
ing one of their regular hunts. Some of the older Indians 
told the writer that they had known of a similarly colored 
deer that roamed on Pine River, this State, and they said 
that it was ‘“‘bad medicine” to kill a spotted deer. While 
the majority of the Utes are superstitious about such 
matters, there is now and then a young buck who will 
(like a white man killing cats) chance the ‘‘bad medicine” 
part of the business. This pinto’s tail was the same in 
color as those indicating the natural species, but a care- 
less New York fur dressing concern broke or wore it off 
in process of dressing, for which they received no extra 
thanks from us. This pinto, judging from size, must 
have been a two-year-old, and your readers will under- 


stand that the white spots were there to remain and are 


not fawn spots. We have bear and mountain lion skins, 


and other trophies of our own catch, but nothing we 
prize so highly as the articles mentioned herein. 


JoHN J. Harris & Co, 


make for it, take it in their bills and attempt to fly away 
off shore. But the sinker gives a jerk, and the bird is fast 
with one of the hooks in his bill, and you puil him on 
shore. I have caught a dozen in this way some days. I 
have caught them at Rockaway Beach and on the south 


If this is a gull story, it is a true one. Proof, the gulls 
seen at Glen Island last summer. I think it is very inter- 
esting to watch several of these water birds as they were 
at Glen Island. ‘In the year 1868 I caught and had Mr. 
Ackerst, a taxidermist of Brooklyn, set up thirty-three for 
me; and I presented pairs of birds to several of my cus- 
tomers, as I was then in business in New York. And I 









































LNov. 11, 1898. 


















“Bagging” a Rattler. 


PinE RipGe Acency, S. D.—For many years I have 
lived in the Dakota country, where the rattlesnake 
abounds. If I have destroyed oneI have killed 500. I 
have never observed that any of them ever ejected their 
venom. Out here they are very sluggish in their move- 
ments; when approached by a person they assume the cir- 
cular position, with head erect and tail slightly elevated, 
and os away so that it can be heard many yards. I 
usually kill them with my buggy whip, and what is 
strange, I never knew one to jump at all nor strike out 
more than a few inches. If they are teased with the whip 
cracker they pay no attention to it, but keep their eyes on 
the person. They make no attempt to bite the stick or 
whip, but seem to know where to strike. On one occa- 
sion I had in my bugey a valise, and encountered a rattler 
in the road; he was a fine specimen. I alighted, took out 
the valise, placed it on the ground six or seven feet from 
the snake, secured a stick about five feet long, placed the 
end under his body and lifted him into the valise. With 
the stick I then closed the valise and fastened it, replaced 
it in the vehicle and returned home, some fifteen miles. 
On my arrival I opened the valise and jumped —_ 
away. I then put him in a tin cracker box, perforated, 
and shipped him to the National Museum at Washington. 

I killed a large rattler in July with my whip, and he 
made no attempt to jump or strike. Still, I always keep 
at a safe distance, which every one should do. 

I sometimes “ee them with a slip string on the end 
of a long stick, bring them to my office, and with pliers 
extract their fangs. In this condition they are harmless, 
and it is quite amusing to see dogs or cats fight and kili 
them. Z. T. DANIEL, M.D., U. S. Indian Service. 























































Strange Tracks. 


FRoM earliest recollection the sight of tracks of game 
or fur-bearing animals for me a charm only 
surpassed by seeing these animals themselves; and now, 
after passing more than fifty years in the woods, the sight 
of a track, either well defined or obscure, impels me to 
scan and determine the species that made it. My experi- 
ence extends over a large portion of northern Maine and 
Canada, and until within a few years I saw no tracks that 
were unfamiliar. Twice, once in Franklin county and 
again in Aroostook, have I been nonplussed over a track 
which at first sight looked like that of the domestic cat. 
In each instance the tracks were well defined in the fresh, 
damp snow of seven or eight inches. The size, shape, 
length of step and spread and depth, all catlike. But 
there was no breaking of the surface, not a particle of 
snow was disturbed, and the depressions were nearly per- 
pendicular, as if a smooth round stick had made them. 
Evidently the animal had long, slim legs, yet stepping 
short, also that is rare. Iam not familiar with works 
giving the natural history of animals, and so am puzzled 
and more curious than ever to know about this species. 
Perhaps you or some of your readers will kindly enlighte 
me. PINE TREE. 


Albino Specimens. 


Boston, Nov. 2.—Mr. E. W. Norcross, of Boston, while 
spending his vacation in Vermont recently, shot a beauti- 
ful albino robin. He seemed to have been deserted by 
































alone. BREWSTER. 





GREENSBURG, Pa., Nov. 2.—A few nights since the Mc- 
Curdy brothers captured an albino raccoon and afterward 
shot it. The pelt is pure white with dim gray stripes and 
the eyes pinkish. The coon weighed 184lbs. DEACON. 








A Woodcock in the City. 


New York, Oct. 31.—As I came across the platform of 
the Brooklyn Bridge to west side of Centre street, I noticed 
coming down Centre street a bird which I thought moved 
its wings too rapidly for a pigeon, and when it crossed the 
platform, which was crowded at the time, about 20ft. 
overhead, I recognized my old friend woodcock. 

H: C. Hawes. 





Ruffed Grouse on the Nest. 

For the interesting photo; = of the nesting grouse 
we are indebted to Mr. W. H. Thompson, of Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., the secretary of the Anglers’ Association of 
the St. Lawrence River. The camera shows a bit of bird 
life which has been pictured before, but never with such 
success. 


Mule Deer and Grass. 


ELDORADO, Kansas, Oct. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Rocky Mountain mule deer don’t eat grass. 
T. B. MurRpDOcK. 








A Massachusetts Man on the “Danvis Folks.” 


ONSET, Mass., Oct. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
read nearly every number of FOREST AND STREAM since it 
was published, and have ordered it from newsdealers, as my 
business has kept-me much on the move. The journal is 
much eres although it was always good. 

I wish here to express my Se of the writings of 
Mr. Rowland E. Robinson. In giving us “Uncle Lisha’s 
Shop,” “Sam Lovel’s Camps,” and ‘“Danvis Folks,” he has 
been a public benefactor. But to fully appreciate these 
books I think one needs to have been bred and born in the 
“country” of New ee. like myself and thousands of 
others who have had the great pleasure of ing and re- 
reading them. And if the wishes (which are prayers) of the 
many thousands who have read his writings prevail he will 
live long and enjoy what he has so beautifully and graphic: 
ally portrayed in his descriptions of the ‘“‘woods’’ and “‘fields”’ 
—nature. D. W. ELDREDGE. 


Comforting in all Weathers. 


An Auburn, Cal., subscriber, who is none other than our well- 
known contributor “Arefar,” writes: ‘During the whole course of 
the year there is no geeveioontas amount of expenditure that yields 
me one-tenth part of the pleasurable return that comes of my annual 
subscription to Forest aND StrEAM. The columns of your journal are 
to me as the toper’s glass of whisky is to him, “they warm me up on 
a cold day and cool me off on a hot one.” . 















As Viewed in Illinois. 


Evanston, Ill.—I can drop any other roning at any time, ina 
moment to read the Forrest AND STREAM, with its hunting and fishing; 
and I wish I were standing on a certain Michigan stream this very 
moment. far away from the ‘“‘madding crowd,” after the nimble deer 
and taking in great gulps of pine air, as well as “sowbelly” and 
“hardtack.” CAP. G. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


THE LONE CANVASBACK. 
As THE shadows crept from the western hill, 
And the wind from the lake came damp and chill, 
In his lonely blind, on an ancient log, 
An old hunter sat, with his gun and dog. 


And the twilight stars and the plodding moon, 
And the plaintive cry of the phantom loon, 
Told the hunter old that the time had come 
To desist from sport and to pull for home. 





But the shades grew dark and the wind grew cold, 
And the saucy loon had begun to scold, 

While the hunter still, and his faithful dog, 

Like two shadows sat on that old gray log. 


In the long ago, at the same old stand, 

This man with his dog had sat there and planned 
How he might circumvent the proud canvas drake 
That persistently stayed far out in the lake. 


*Twas thoughts such as these, such reveries dear, 
Made him blind to the stars and too deaf to hear 
The laugh of the loon, the wind’s fitful moan, 
And tired nature’s hints to leave her alone. 


But why does he start from his dream profound? 
And why does the dog peer anxiously ‘round? 
Did the rushes sigh or the night wind stir 

The low drooping boughs of the lonely fir? 


‘Twas the whistling wings of a canvas bold, 
That came for the night to rest in the fold. 
That long years before had been a resort 
For him and his friends and birds of his sort. 


But to shoot his lake in the falling dew 

Was against the rule, as the hunter well knew; 
So he buttoned his coat and sat still to hear 
What the bird might say of trips far and near. 


Quoth the canvas bold: “Iam growing old, 
And I feel the chill of the night wind cold; 
So I'll craw] behind this withered old blind, 
And see what comfort an old drake can find. 


‘But it seems to me that here I can see 

A familiar look; but it may not be, 

For as I can say, *twas a bright, still day, 
But long years ago, that I came this way. 


‘Happy days were those when our leader chose 
Pretty spots like this for our night’s repose; 
But the hammerless gun has taught us to shun 
The best resting lakes that lie under the sun. 


“My friends of the past have gone very fast 
From the face of earth, since I came here last. 
In fact, all alone I am left to atone 
For the harmless faults of a race now gone. 


“But I wish myself dead. I wish that the lead 
Had gone to my heart and killed me instead. 
In my lonely days there are very few rays 
Of the hope that builds while the frame decays. 


“In days long ago, when the Indian’s bow, 
With its rawhide thong, was our only foe, 
We could look with contempt upon every attempt 
* That the red man made, or even dreamt. 


“But the white man came with his leaden flame, 
And destroyed our race, in all but the name. 
Our love for our kind lured us up to his blind, 
With its sirens in front and its death knell behind. 


“And they tell me, too, that the old wapato 
Doesn't grow any more on Columbia slough; 
But I'll dive and see, for there’s naught to me 
That can take its place this side of the sea. 


“But list! Did I hear a strange sound, and near? 
Or was it my heart just beating with fear? 
I have wandered about like a vagabond lout, 
In fear and distress, till I’.n all worn out. 


“Tf I would not die I must turn and fly, 
Where the midnight sun tints the polar sky; 
I must steer my flight by the Northern light, 
And my sad way wing in the silent night.” 
PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 27. S. H. Greene. 


MIXED SHOOT IN CONNECTICUT. 


It was about the middle of October that I got word to 
catch the 7 o’clock train east the next morning for a day’s 
shoot with a friend. 

The old gun had scarcely been awakened from its close 
season’s nap, and its owner had been so busy that the 
usual enthusiasm of a foredrafted shoot was almost en- 
entirely wanting. Yet with some misgivings and many 
conjectures as to the probabilities of finding birds, I wan- 
dered to the station next morning and met my friend on 
the train. After a ride of about twenty miles we were 
dumped, dogs and all, in to rocks, brush and ruralisms, 
and by the way, ruralisms are the hardest things we have 
to shoot against, except anglicisms and dude-ilke fads. 

After wrangling about directions for some time we 
reached a mean, partially understood each other and 
struck out for glory, feathers and sweet cider. The first 
was scarce, but of the last two we got a genteel sufficiency. 
I don’t know but I’ve started this big enough for a bear 
hunt in the Sierras, but it cannot be such, for we’ve 
neither Sierras, bears nor men big enough to hold a 

rizzly while another bats its brains out with a sandbag 
rom the tomb of the mighty Cesar. Still we have a 
good many falsifiers, and in a future communication I 
will tell you of an athletic one, provided you don't dis- 
cover one in this. 

We followed the road nearly a mile, when we got over 
the fence and struck for brush. We had barely reached 
the edge of a maple run when I heard a idge jump 
and saw it go in to the alders below; we split, Bill to left, 
I to right, and moved down on her for action. She 
wouldn't lie; jumped wild; I got a glimpse, pulled, and 
Dinks retrieved to my surprise. ‘‘We are not skunked 


anyway” says Bill, and on we go. 
A little way brought my dog to a challenge and made 
hall just ttavted on the trail to cross 


me feel interested; he 


the swamp, when Bill’s gun twice answered to his touch; 

-but smoked without avail. We took the range and after 
hunting full half an hour without a jump, turned to the 
right and were about to give her up as too smart, when 
lo, I heard a sharp whirr above me, and looking, saw her 
hugging the ground along the sidehill with a sharp left 
angle away. I happened to drop the gun just right, and 
she fell without a flutter. We then crossed the road, 
and reaching the top of the hill, Bill tried his luck once 
more on a bird that started above him and went past going 
down the hill, failing to stop her. We followed, but she 
jumped entirely out of sight and we gave her up. 

A quarter of a mile brought us to a good woodcock 
ground, but they were non est. On the further side, how- 
ever, the dog challenged, and after crossing and recross- 
ing the swamp on a running flock of quail, we managed 
to overtake them in the thickest cover Christopher Colum- 
bus could discover in five counties. Flushing, they all 
held low, not rising above 5ft., and disappeared in the 
brush. I pulled twice, killing the first d and wound- 
ing the second hard. Dinks soon found the wounded 
bird, and on flushing it came directly at me and within 
6ft. I let it pass, intending to shoot when it got far 
enough away; but it settled back on to the ground and 
took to its legs to my disgust. The dog soon got the trail 
and after following about T5yds. pointed. could not 
find the bird, and he would not stir. I finally pushed 
him, and he picked the quail up out of the leaves right 
under his nose. Bill came and we hustled the rest of 
them as well as we could. I got five more chances and 
five more quail. He did some more shooting, but failed to 
score. Yet game stili, he was happy and hopeful. There 
were six or seven left, but so hard to find that we gave it 
up. 

Dropping into a swale some distance below, we started 
a partridge. Following, she let us pass, and as I came 
back to the fence she ripped out of a maple about 35yds. 
away, and crossed me sharp to right and well up in the 
air. It broke me all up tosee her come out of the tree, 
and I shot a little too high. A few feathers told meI had 
hit her, and that was all. Going back into the swamp, I 
followed her, and was just balanced on a wing fence when 
she started straight to the front, crossing to left. I was 
going to do the job right that time, and put the gun just 
in front of her (but I could not get it low enough) and let 
it go. That was the last I saw of her, until Bill, coming 
up from below, picked her up dead in the exact direction 
she had been flying when I fired. 

We then drifted on about half a mile and started three 
partridge together. They were cunning, and for quite a 
while managed to outgeneral us. Driving to the end of 
the run we passed them, and coming back they again 
tricked us. We opened fire, however, but only to mow 
some brush and pepper a big white birch. Driving back 
they dropped in the edge of the swale and Dinks gota 
point. Running like a redhead around a knoll, I got in 
above them. They knew it, and two went to the big 
woods without giving a single chance. The third one 
was too close to, and caught him before he could reach a 
ae grape vine that he attempted to cover with. 

We then had seven quail and four partridges, and we 
concluded to eat dinner by a little brook up on the hill. 
Going up there we discovered the spot sought for, a 
brook, arun of scattering maples, and a plentitude of 
moss-covered boulders. It was a spot fair enough for 
any one to eat in, and it seems a —— thought so, 
too, for when we were within 50yds. of it up got a bird 
and hustled down a swale. We gave up dinner and went 
after her. On the right of the brook below was large 
timber, on the left now and then a scattering white oak. 

After hunting through the big wood we failed to find 
her. I suspected she was hid close to the brook. Bill 
would not go back so I went alone, till I reached a cart 
path that crossed it. I concluded (it being rather warm) to 
test the water there. I laiddown my gun, charged the dog 
and had just got stretched out on the ground when there 
was an earthquake; that partridge had jumped not 20yds. 
above me and was coming down past. I jumped on to 
my feet, grabbed my gun and tried to straighten out, but 
I rolled like a ship in a heavy sea. I put in the first bar- 
rel, but it was inches over her; I managed to get the 
muzzle down, pulled it ahead into position and stopped 
her with thesecond. Then I took a drink of water while 
the dog retrieved. 

We traveled down the swale looking for another good 
place to lunch and had just found it when Bill picked a 
woodcock out from between two rocks on the edge of 
another maple swamp. He called loudly for it to stop, 
but it did not seem to know him and kept right along. 
I started it next and fired both barrels without scoring, 
Bill joining in the chorus. I was ready to bet I could 
not hit a balloon just then; and then, well, I missed it 
again; I got mad then. Again it got up, this time in 
thick scrub oaks (with the leaves on), at very long range. 
I put the gun on him that time and he answered the call. 

e then dined; rather late, but our appetites were 
with us, and they are the finest —- in the world to dine 
with. As a relish, they discount all other kinds, despite 
the fact they have never become an article of commerce. 

Dinner over, we crossed a range of cleared hills until 
we struck a long swale, through which a road runs. We 
had just step into this path when Bill’s dog put a par- 
tridge out of the brush just below; and she came up the 
hill on our right and near Bill’s position. Hestraightened 
out for action in good style, and pulled both barrels. The 
first struck; the second never touched her; byt for all that 
he firmly believed that it was the second barrel that killed 
her. The collective enthusiasm of the party now reached 
summer heat, and we tackled the big swale. 

The lower end was nearly reached, when a partridge 
jumped in advance and came back at us. I saw her just 
disappearing in the same copse of alders in which I was 
standing, and tried to stop her; but was not quick enough. 
I fired behind her, but near enough for Bill’s safety, who 
was not 30ft. from the line of fire, entirely hidden by the 
thick brush. She flew but a short distance, and Bill soon 
started and fired, but failed to score. She again flew 
north. Dinks got a point, when I started and killed. 

We soon emer, into a cornfield, and had just re- 
marked of its fitness for quail, when Bill’s dog ran down 
across the field to the southwest, plump ‘into a flock of 
about fifteen birds, and away they went into the brush 
and out of range without ashot. Going into the brush 
my dog soon got a point, but they were running and 
See wild. A couple of shots brought nothing but a 

ew feathers. Being nearly out of shells I gave up the 
main flock and followed one I wounded to the left. I 


I had gone but a short distance when Dinks challenged 
and began to road. I followed just outside the brush 
slightly in advance of the dog and awaited developments. 
So closely did I watch his movements that I stepped di- 
rectly over a large woodchuck skulking close to the 
ground. Not sighting until he rose I did not molest him 
and he took one good look at me and then cantered 
toward his hole. I fear if I had stepped on him he would 
have waked me from my reflections with a jerk. Still the 
bird ran and I knew from my dog’s actions that it was a 
partridge. Twice I tried to head it off but each time I 
was too short. It finally jumped out of sight and I fol- 
lowed on in the direction it flew. After hunting for half 
an hour I was obliged to give it up without a shot. 

All this time Bill had been blasting at a terrific gait and 
fully expected to find him stuck fast in the mud from the 
weight of his catch. But, alas, for suppositions, whether 
liberal or conservative, they are seldom right; and, alas, 
for a man’s reputation as a shooter when he gets nervous 
enough to think he must be careful and net miss. 

In crossing over Dinks came to a point on a knoll with 
only here and there a scattering bird. ‘‘Now,”I said to 
myself, ‘I’ve but three shells, and I must kill.” As I 
stepped in front of the dog up got my wounded quail. I 
closed my left eye, squinted my sight to the proper notch 
and then mi that quail fair and square. I didn’t a 
twice, but shouldered my gun and went down to pull Bi 
out of the mud. It was unn . “How many?’ I 
inquired. ‘‘One,” was the melancholy answer. At the 
same time Dinks pointed and retrieved a dead quail. Bill 
thought that if one had flown on and dropped dead, the 
brush must be fullof dead quail. But his hopes soon 
vanished in a fresh attempt. His mighty bone hunter, 
called Shad (in handling which I told him he should use 
a bone) pointed; Bill flushed and missed, and in disgust 
we left them to their own care, as it was fast gaining 
toward night. As we got over the fence in the big woods 
a quail started of its own accord, and I missed. 

As the sun was just ducking its upper limb, we con- 
cluded to seek the depot by the nearest route. Bill was 
tired, and thought a team would be the speediest way. 
To find one we sought the first house, which lay at the 
head of this meadow. A narrow run of scrub oaks and 
alders lined its northern side, and we hunted this going 
up. We had nearly reached the end when up whistled a 
woodcock, being surprised it was some time before I 
—_ on him, but the dog retrieved him, and it was my 
ast shell. Nothing more, until we were within 50ft. of 
the end, was seen, when both dogs pointed. Bill got wild 
with the outlook, and made me take his gun as his shells 
would not fit my own. SoI stepped up to the dogs, and 
a woodcock jumped on my right, but kept low in the 
brush, which in the fast gathering darkness made it ver 
difficult for me to see. I shot at him, but could not tell 
the effect. The dogs moved ahead a few feet and pointed 
again. Slipping in another shell, I stepped in, flushed, 
and it rose well, and I knocked it spinning, at the same 
instant another started on the other side of the run, flew 
but a few rods and dropped into the swamp ugain. 
could not see it. But on Bill showing me the spot, went 
in, flushed and killed. I then sent Dinks in on the line of 
the bird I had shot at, but could not see, and he fetched 
it in dead, making four woodcock in about five minutes, 
on twenty rods of ground. 

We had 7 partridge, ¥ quail and 5 woodcock, 21 birds. 
Not a great big thing for two men, but all but one or two 
had been shot in very thick cover, on ground hunted by 
some one nearly every day in the week. We were a pair 
of happy gunners. It had been a grand day’s sport to us. 
We had been in luck all day in finding. We had enough. 
We had both shot as well as we expected to, and had a 
bag beyond our wildest ho We now sought the farm 
house, but nothing would tempt its owner to try his 
steed's mettle for the next train, so we girded up our 
loins and settled down to conquer the necessary two miles 
or garnish the wayside with our noble bones. We wanted 
the 5:45 train; but we did not get it. We had covered 
about half-way, and had just reached the height of a 
grand hill, when away to the northeast about two miles, 
we saw the headlight of No. 27 swing into the sharp 
angle of the V formed by two high hills, and give us light 
on a subject of which we had sooner remained in the dark. 
We were left. We took it easy after that, and on reach- 
ing the station went over to the hotel and had a good 
supper and some coffee, which of all decoctions is best 
and mightiest. Then we boarded the next train at 7:10 
perfectly happy. Cc. D. E. 


Quail in Northern New York. 


Port Henry, N. Y., Oct. 30.—You ask in last week’s 
issue for reports on the success of transplanted quail. I 
give my mite. In the spring of 1892 I pemaee some ten 

ozen West Virginia birds in this neighborhood. They 
mated and thrived that summer and spread throughout 
the surrounding towns. Some begun traveling in Octo- 
ber, leaving enough bevies for seed. * I had good sport 
with them during the season and left parts of bevies for 
a test. Much to my surprise, I found some three or four 
of the bevies I kept watch of were doing well. Ifound in 
February one bevy of twenty strong birds that I had not 
known of before. All during this last spring and summer 
we have heard their pleasant calls all around us; and I 
have heard of them for miles around, showing that more 
survived than I knew of. 

I have been in North Dakota chicken shooting this fail 
and afterward to the Fair, so that I have not had much 
chance to locate the birds. My wife and I took the dogs 
out on Saturday, however, and found in the course of a 
two-hours’ walk two bevies, one with about forty birds in 
it (evidently two hevies that had got together on the stub- 
ble) and the other with about fourteex birds. Onour way 
home we met a man who told us of three other bevies not 
far off, one of which he claimed had at least seventy-five 
birds in it. Wednesday we will be on deck bright and 
early. I am rather surprised at their living through last 
winter here and being winter-killed elsewhere, for we 
never lack snow and cold to test the hardiest. 

W. C. WITHERBEE. 


North Carolina Quail Season. 

Mr. W. A. Bryan, of the Renfro Inn, at Mount 
Airy, N. ©., writes: Our quail and game law is off in this 
c unty from Nov. 1 to Marva 15. It may be of interest 
t yuur readers tu xnow the loug season here in Surry 
County, . bz : Stadt 254 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





WIRE FENCING FOR PRESERVES. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you kindly inform me, or let me know where I can 
get the information in regard to wire fencing of game 
preserves? I would like to find out about the fence 
around the Brooklyn Gun Club’s grounds on Long Island 
and Austin Corbin’s preserve. The size and style wire, 
number strands, etc., also if there are other preserves or 
grounds so fenced. H. A. Horton. 


New York, Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
inquiry of Mr. H. A. Horton regarding fences for game 
preserves has been referred to us. 

As to Mr. Corbin’s park in Newport, N. H., we would 
beg to state that the posts are set 12ft. apart. On the 
smoothest portions of the line (about twelve miles) the 
fence is constructed with a 2in. mesh wire netting, 6ft. 
high, and with five strands of our Glidden barb fencing 
above the netting, making the fence 8ft. high. The net- 
ting is supported by seven strands of two-ply No. 12 
galvanized twisted fencing, stapled to the posts over the 
netting, also in each panel by vertical ‘‘cross stays,” 
made of #X;4;in. steel rivetted to the barb wire over the 
netting and also to the two-ply twisted wires, through 
the netting; the netting is thus held between the stays 
and the wires. On the balance and rougher part of the 
line (about twenty miles) no netting is used, as it was 
found that the netting would buckle over uneven ground, 
and it proved impracticable to use it in such places, nn- 
less the line is graded specially for it, which is expensive. 
On the line where the netting was not used, twenty-one 
strandsof our Glidden barb wire was put on, spaced from 
about 3in. apart at the bottom, to about Tin. at the top, 
and the steel cross stays were rivetted to the wires, as 
above. These stays or binders keep the wires from spread- 
ing apart, cross-tying the fencing between the posts and 
thus in the union imparting more strength and stability. 

We have furnished the material and built, by contract, 
most of the game preserve fences in this country, and 
among those in the neighborhood of New York we will 
name the following: 

The New York State Deer Park, Big Indian, Ulster 
county, N. Y. Fence 10ft. high. Posts one rod apart, 
with 19 strands of two-ply No. 12, galvanized twisted 
fencing and steel cross stays. 

Mr. Geo. Gould’s game park at Furlough Lake, near 
Arkville, N. Y. Fence 8ft. high, posts one rod apart, 
with 21 strands of Glidden barb wire and steel cross stays. 

Mr. C. C. Worthington’s deer park, near Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa. Fence 8ft. high. Posts 12ft. apart, with 
25 strands of Glidden barb wire and steel cross stays. 

Mr. J. A. Havemeyer’s deer park at Mahwah, N. J. 
Fence 8ft. high, posts one rod apart, with 23 strands of 
wire, 15 of two-ply No. 12 plain twisted fencing and 8 
strands of thick-set Glidden barb wire and cross stays. 

Tuxedo Park, Tuxedo, N.Y. Fence 8ft. high, posts one 
rod apart, with 14 strands of two point thick-set Glidden 
barb wire. 

Mr. Magrane Coxe’s park at Southfield, N. Y. Fence 
8ft. high, posts one rod apart, with 17 strands of two-point 
Glidden barb fencing and steel cross stays. 

C. W. Chapin’s game preserve at Lebanon Lake, Sulli- 
van county, N. Y. Fence 8ft. high, posts 12ft. apart, 
with 30 strands of two-point thick-set Glidden barb fenc- 
ing and steel cross stays. 

WASHBURN & MOEN MFG. Co., 
R. K. Dana, Agent. 


STOLEN TIME. 

GAINESVILLE, Texas, Nov. 2 —Many weeks have passed 
since leaving the confines of your city, and having pre- 
viously given myself no indulgence, an irresistible desire 
possessed me to try the quail on reaching this point. 

Inquiry failed to elicit the information desired until I 
haply engaged in conversation with the genial proprietor 
of the Lindsay. Arrangements are quickly made for the 
afternoon and he kindly loans me a 12-bore, 6%lbs., an 
ideal quail gun. 

Our conveyance is at the door by 1:30 P. M., and my 
companion is soon with me. <A drive of three miles brings 
us to cultivated fields, where shooting privileges have 
been given us. Securing our “‘team” to a near-by fence, 
we hie away to the inviting stubbles, with Flossie (a 
pointer bitch of great beauty and endurance) quartering 
every inch of ground. We make inquiries of the ‘‘cullad” 
cotton pickers and are much encouraged. As we approach 
the copse that borders a lovely little stream in front, a 
welcome whistle greets us. We give afew answering 
calls and Flossie beats the old field beyond. With head 
high in air she makes game at the further edge. 

“hirr!—a bird rises far in advance; we are now fully 
alive tu the situation—whirr, whirr, whirr—they are off 
through the growth of alders. Two reports ring out, and 
but a solitary bird is secured. We raise a few of the 
scattered birds and two of their number are brought to 
bag. We ‘‘mark” the greater number away up the left 
bank of the stream. I knock over a couple of rabbits that 
dart across my path, and my companion secures a blue 
winged teal as we pass a small ‘‘tank” or pond. 

With renewed hopes the spot is approached where birds 
were “marked.” Flossie’s instinct prompts a motionless 
attitude. A rise gives us two more of these rapid flyers 
and we bag a number of scattered birds in the copse. 

Another bevy is found in a thick bed of weeds, where 
the heavily fruited pecan trees make welcome shade. 

Almost at our feet we discover the game, but our better 
natures revolt against ruthless slaughter. An approach is 
made and the birds take wing; the cloud of feathers tells 
the tale of death. Flossie works to perfection and re- 
trieves beautifully. Pursuing, wesoon have birds enough 
to satisfy our appetites, and decide to drive leisurely 
along and try for ducks in the ponds along our route. 
We scarcely get under way before a jack rabbitappar- 
ently rises out of the prairie. Being a tenderfoot Poa 
surprised. Never before had I beheld such a creature on 
his native heath. With long, sweeping strides, the ears 
in the ascendant, his speed would more than equal 
schedule railroad time in many parts of the South. I ex- 

pressed a desire to pursue and endeavor to bag this 
creature while going at lightning speed. We drove rap- 
idly on in the direction taken by this prairie racer, and 
were soon given a duplicate performance. Another at- 
tempt was made and the 10-bore Daly charged with 6s 
and passed tome. My companion held the reins, and we 
sie began the pursuit. It was to me an exciting chase. 
e suddenly spy the jack, with head erect and all ready 


for Lusiness. Wiizz! bang!—at this moment a prairie 

chicken breaks cover and darts with cannon-ball speed to 
my right. Quickly changing position, the left barrel 

speaks. Imagine my surprise to find both shots success- 
ful. Far ahead another aihen rises and is marked in a 
ravine fully half a mile distant. Securing our game, we 
lay our course and approach the locality where lies in 

‘hiding one of the noblest of game birds. I leave the 
wagon and Flossie assists me in beating the grassy cover. 
Success is ours. 

We drive homeward in the falling twilight; an occa- 
sional jacksnipe makes music for us with histweak; we 
are too tired for further effort, and reach the hotel at 6 
P. M. with a goodly bag of quail, a brace of prairie chick- 
ens and a variety of other game. 

I enjoyed the trip immensely, and will look forward 
with much pleasure to future visits here. 

Many of these lands are posted, but gentlemen will have 
no difficulty in securing re from the hospitable 
Southern planters. Good bags of quail and ducks can be 
made near the city. I cross the Indian Territory next 
week and will note any items of interest to sportsmen. 

EDWARD HAVENS GOODNOUGH. 


A DAKOTA HUNTING WAGON. 


THE object of this communication is to introduce the 
Great Dakota Road Runner, which was operated some fif- 
teen years ago in the southwestern corner of Minnesota 
and adjoining territory in Iowa and Dakota, by E. F. 
Warner, Esq., of St. Paul, who was at that time a mem- 
ber of the wealthy syndicate which operated the. Rock 
County Farms. A sketch of this remarkable vehicle is 
here given that it may not pass into oblivion. 

The Rock County Farm is notable as being the pioneer 
of its class, antedating the Dalrymple, Grandin, Kennedy, 
and Humboldt, Trail and Cass county farms by several 
years, and its chief promoters, Horace Thompson, Eras- 
mus Deane, George L. Hamilton and Charles H. Bigelow, 
leading business men of St. Paul, deserve the credit 
which belongs - ae for many ideas which were 
afterward adopted and put in operation by those who 
went into expensive agriculture on the same lines. 

One of the original products of the Rock County Farm 
was prairie chickens, and ‘‘Doc” Warner, as he was 
familiarly called, although he was in no respect a medi- 
cine man per se, devoted much energy and inventive 
genius to gathering them in. This road-runner was the 
most conspicuous of his appliances. With his business 


COMFORT IN THE FIELD. 


partner and a few chosen comrades outside of the connec- 
tion he carefully ‘‘scoured” (if he did not absolutely clean) 
the adjacent country for birds and other small game which 
came in his way. The location was newly settled, and 
horns of elk and antelope and buffalo were found all over 
the prairie. Perhaps it was his habitual scrutiny of the 
plains which prompted him ten years later to gather up 
and utilize this ghastly legacy of the defunct occupants, 
whereby he realized an income of $70,000 in a single year 
—the bone industry becoming the most lucrative of any 
in that treeless region. 

‘ The famous Pipestone Quarry was situated within 
three miles of Luzerne, the county seat of Rock county. 
It was a red cliff of jasper, aligned for half a mile with a 
vertical wall, which rose 70ft. above the surrounding 
level. For an indefinite period it had been a sort of 
Mecca for nomadic tribes of Indians, who resorted thither 
from far and near to make their ‘‘medicine” and collect 
material for pipes. Legends and superstitions in great 
variety were associated with it. Altogether it was an 
ideal hunting ground, and in respect to plentitude of 
game a “thappy” one for both whites and Indians. Buz- 
zards, crows and ravens enjoyed it too. 

When the dry September south winds began to loosen 
the long tap-roots of the ‘‘tumble weeds” and blow them 
about the prairie like toy balloons, careering headlong, 
and the fields were bristling with the stubble of cut wheat 
and Indian corn, the ‘“Do-Funny,” as the wagon was 
styled, went forth on its autumnal rounds, sometimes into 
one State and anon intoanother. The hunters’ dogs were 
provided with a spacious kennel which took the place of a 
rack in the rear of the vehicle. Guns, ammunition and 
provender found their place in ampleloeckers under the 
seats. There was a water butt in front with a faucet, and 
a pail swung under the rear axle for dipping water from 
the — of dry creeks, or any chance slough that of- 
fered. A capacious canvas canopy on two sticks made a 
grateful shade from the sun, which was often fervid at 
that season of the year. Ice could be carried in quantity 
sufficient-to last a day, and was often the salvation of our 
heated dogs when the temperature was ninety-seven de- 
grees. Altogether it was a commodious and comfortable 
outfit, and the like of it, I dare say, has never been seen 
to this day. 

When ‘‘Doc” went into Montana on his bone business, 
the wagon d out of commission, and eventually dis- 
appeared like a wet weather creek which sinks intu the 
sand. Its present whereabouts is not officially known. 
Perhaps from the sketch herewith presented, some worthy 
imitation may be contrived in the interest of men who 
hunt the prairie stubbles and skirt the sloughs. 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 


North Carolina Shooting Club Site. 


Mr. Harvey TERRY, of Coswell, P. O., Washington 
county, N. C., advertises this week an unusually advan- 
tageous site for a shooting club. It consists of a planta- 
tion of 4,000 acres on e Phelps, adjoining 170,000 
acres of wild lands, both of which offer great attractions 
for the sportsman. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
(From a Staff Correspondent.) 


CuicaGo, Ill., Oct. 27.—A gentleman asking to be 
known as “‘St. Albans,” writing from Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 


asks: 

“T should be glad to hear whether it is possible to in- 
crease the number of quail by giving them some care 
during the year? Can they be kept in the neighborhood 
where they are fed if moderate shooting is done, or do 
they wander as partridges do? What kind of protection 
in the winter against snow is it best to give them? What 
kind of a structure would you recommend to be made in 
the woods so as to protect against the snow and foxes? Is 
it practicable to plant some food for them in summer and 
fall? Ifso, what is best?” 

I believe it to be unquestionably true that the quail 
sometimes migrate in large numbers, just as squirrels do. 
The shooters of Missouri will tell you this. The migrations 
usually take place just above and below the latitude line 
of severe winter. Bob White is not partial to snow and 
will move to escape it sometimes. This, however, is rare, 
especially in the upper North, and of all the game birds 
Bob White is perhaps the most purely local. The feeding 
and roosting grounds can be determined almost to a cer- 
tainty for every bevy on a farm, and there is no bird so 
easily and directly helped by artificial aid in food and 
shelter. Buckwheat is as good food to sow as any, as it 
lies on the ground in such way as to be useful in the time 
of snow, and the birds are very fond of it. Hemp is good 
and so is wheat. You can always find the birds about a 
wheat stubble. They would riot in a field of broken down 
and uncut wheat. In time of heavy snow they will come 
up to a barnyard as regularly as chickens to be fed, if 
only they once learn they can get a meal of wheat, broken 
corn, and almost any small grain, not to say crumbs or 
scraps. Broomcorn seed is another thing they like a 
great deal, and a small tract put down to that would fur- 
nish a great deal of food. In the South a broomcorn 
patch is always good for a bevy or more. I should think 
buckwheat and broomcorn about as good as anything to 
plant for food, the latter to be broken or cut down. 

As to shelter, it is hard tosay. Lean-tos of brush and 
treetops might be useful, but would afford no protection 
against foxes, as would nothing else except houses with 
entrances too small for a fox. Into the latter the quail 
would hardly go to roost. Until the weather grows very 
severe they prefer to roost out in the open on a grassy 
knoll, sometimes in a cornfield, less often on stubble, it 
seeming to be their notion that they are less liable to sur- 

rise than they would be if hampered by more cover. 
They roost in a circle, and like to be able tospring out in 
every direction about the circle, when startled. As the 
winter deepens, they take to the hedges or to heavier 
cover, sometimes going to brush heaps, and in deepsnow 
sometimes tucking themselves in under the edge of a 
straw stack. Sometimes again, they freeze to death, 
roosting in the open. Their worst time is when a sheet 
of ice shuts their food in on the ground from them, or 
when deep snow keeps them from the ground. At times 
like that the birds should be fed, and if feed be put along 
the edges of their accustomed feeding grounds, they will 
find it if the weather allows them to travel at all. Straw- 
covered lean-tos along the fences and hedges will be more 
apt to be patronized then. than earlier in the winter, and 
Bob White, usually hard to hive, will then be tractable. 
This is the time the trapper knows so well. 

If others would join ‘‘St. Albans” in his effort to pro- 
tect the quail, the quail crop of the country could be in- 
“creased one-third. If trapping were then stopped entirely, 
the supply would double, and it would be found difficult 
to kill the birds down too close with a month or so of 
legitimate shooting in a region where they were native 
and fairly abundant. 


Sale of the Jones Buffalo Herd. 


Buffalo Jones was in the city this week, and reports the 
recent sale of his entire herd of buffalo, numbering 52 
head of full and cross bloods, to Charles Allard, of the 
Flathead Agency, Montana. This now gives Mr. Allard 
the a, if not the actual, monopoly of the buffalo 
of the United States. Add these to his numerous herds 
of cattle and to the band of buffalo he already had, and 
Charlie Allard may be held arich man. The considera- 
tion in the sale was $36,000. The Jones herd was thought 
to be sold once before this summer, but the sale fell 
through and the Allard deal was effected later. This puts 
Buffalo Jones out of the industry to which he has clung 
so long and under such difficulties. He bears this philo- 
sophically, and wishes Mr. Allard all success with his 
great herd. E. Hovuau. 

909 Sxcurity Buitprna, Chicago. 


The Porcupine as Food. 


It is repugnant to the feelings of many individuals to do 
the crawfish act, to take back any statements that they 
have made, squarely, fairly and confidently. Iam one of 
that number. But when I find I am wrong, ‘‘whatI says 
I don’t stand to.” 

Two yearsago I wrote slightingly, in fact, disparagingly, 
of the flesh of the porcupine as a food. I thought I had 
the papers to prove that it was ‘‘strong” and rank-tasting. 
And I had, so far as one specimen was concerned. This 
fall, while I was out hunting with two members of the 
Catawampus Club, the dog treed a porcupine. Our Uncle 
Adam Moore looked the animal over, said it would ‘‘do,” 
and ordered the animal shot. He then proceeded very 
cooly to dress it. I said, ‘‘You’re not going to eat that 
thing?” He said he was, if he lived. ‘‘Why,” said I, ‘‘an 
Injun down our way tried to eat one a few years ago ani 
he couldn’t, it was so strong.” ‘‘Would youlike to eat an 
old buck sheep at this time of year?” 1 confessed that | 
would not. ‘‘But you wouldn’t object to a piece of good, 
fat lamb?” ‘‘Nary an object,” said I. ‘‘Well, neither 
would I eat an old he porcupine. I couldn’t if I wanted 
to. But P pee will find a fut young fellow like this pretty 
good stuff when you are hungry.” And I did, too. But 
it did not ‘“‘taste just like lamb,” as many say it does. 

Not very long ago I wrote that there was no difference 
in excellence between English and American guns. I 
still think there is none as regards shooting qualities. 
But I find the woodwork of the guns manufactured in one 
of the above countries is more liable to have small pieces 
chipped from it where it joins the iron, and to shrink and 
swell, and “‘bind” the action. I had no preferenc two 
years ago. I have a very pronounced one now. We 
‘live and learn,” or think we do. L. I, FLOWER, 
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Cortland County, N. Y. 


CorTLAND, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The weather for the past 
month has been altogether too fine for the scoring of any- 
thing like satisfactory bags of ruffed grouse. Local gun- 
ners report finding the grouse in goodly numbers, but 
claim that the birds have thus far failed to lie well, 
flushing wild and indulging in light flights. Wm. Hart- 
ranft, a well known field shot, tells me that a letter 
recently received by him from a party at Harford Mills, 
N. Y., discloses the pleasing intelligence that a tract of 
timber near that village, dozens of grouse of this year’s 
breeding are to be found. I also hear that good grouse 
shooting may be had along the east shore of Cayuga Lake, 
some twenty miles north of Ithaca. Around Little York, 
seven miles from Cortland, a good many squirrels are 
The grays are plenty in the vicinity of 
With the aid of ferrets, +, ee 


being bagged. 
Dryden, also. 
crop will be harvested. 


Home-Made Explosive Bullets. 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 28.-I am not much of a deer 
hunter, but I have killed three deer with explosive bullets 
from a .44 Winchester, and can give your correspondent, 
‘‘Sareault,” page 6 N. M., a pointer. Mould the bullet 

e lower end, just the size of a blank 
pistol cartridge (.22cal.), pull out the wire and you have 
the bullet ready to insert the .22 blank. If you wish to 
expand, fill = the empty space with powder. If you 

ode put it in justas you get it; the open 
space will explode it. Load the cartridge in the usual 
way, but I would not advise filling the magazine, although 
I have done it several times. I would keep an explosive 


with a mine in t 


want it to exp 


in the barrel and solid ones in the magazine. V. P. W. 


More Snared Birds in Syracuse. 


SyRaAcusE, N. Y., Oct. 29.—I found on Saturday, in one 
of our city markets, 12 snared partridge. About a year 
ago this same firm had about 70 snared birds in their pos- 
session and got out of their dilemma nicely. I have re- 
ported my find to our local game constable by messenger 
and am awaiting the result with great interest. Birds 
are very scarce in this county for the very reason that we 
have so few ‘‘men” in it. Every foreigner here owns a 
shotgun, and I often find them with pocketsful of song 
birds. In fact, they kill everything that moves about 
here, in or out of season. Shall keep you posted on the 


result of my find. FRANKLIN JNO. KAUFMAN. 


Snipe in Ohio and Kentucky. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 29.—Snipe shooting is reported good at 
Jones’s Station, O., and along the tributaries of the Big 
and Little Miami rivers, also in the lowlands below Fort 
Thomas, east of Newport, Ky. The prospects for a good 


season’s sport at quail in and about here are poor. 
WICK. 


A Moose Trophy. 


THE head of the moose killed by our correspondent 
L. C. I., in the hunt so graphically described in last 
week’s FOREST AND STREAM, is now being mounted by 


Fred Sauter, the taxidermist, at his shop on North Wil- 
liam street. 


Another Museum Moose. 


Mr. J. ROWLEY, JR., of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in this city, has just secured on a hunt- 
ing trip in New Brunswick a bull moose, which was re- 
quired to complete a group of seven, mounted for the 
museum. 





Summer Homes. 


A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book; list of over 3,000 summer hotels 
and boarding houses in Catskill Mountains and central New York. 
Send six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, Gen’l Eastern Passenger 
Agent, West Shore R. R., 363 Broadway, New York, or free upon 
application.— Adv. : 


Sea and River Sishing. 


OUANANICHE AS GAME FISH. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some time ago I read in your columns an article from the 
pen of Robert C. Lowery, of New York, in which he 
touched on ouananiche fishing in the waters around Lake 
St. John, Quebec, with adverse criticism as to their fight- 
ing qualities, and their right to far-fame for gaminess 
and pluck. 

During the last week of July and _ the first weeks of 
August of this year, the Rector and I, with four Indian 
guides and two canoes started from Pointe Bleue, on Lake 
St. John, on a ten ae outing up the Ashuapmouchuan 
and through Lakes Pemoka, Brochét, Plongér, Clair and 
Lac 4 Jeune to the Wassiemska, down which we pro- 
ceeded to the Mistassini, turning up the latter river to the 
first cascade above the junction of the two streams, from 
which we journeyed down the Mistassini and across to 
Roberval Hotel, where we were staying. 

Our first handling of ouananiche, a fish I had heard of 
in recent years, was at Chute a L’Ours, on the Ashuapmou- 
chuan, a mass of tumbling, roaring water, and extremely 
picturesque. ; 

The guide paddled me to a point of rock between two 
falling bodies of water, where the mist from the falls 
rained down on one in a drenching shower, and the roar 
of the cataract was deafening. 

I was provided with a 7oz. ash and lancewood rod, 
and two Jock-Scott flies on a 6ft. leader. Stepping out on 
a slippery rock constantly submerged by the dashing 
waves, I threw a 30ft. line across the white, foaming 
‘‘brou,” and as the swift current caught it, I let out 12 to 
15ft. more, so as to reach solid water where the fish could 
see the fly. Nosooner was the line taut down stream 
and I had raised my arm to make the flies skip, than a 
fish struck with such vigor that I almost fell off the rock in 
my surprise, so taken aback was I at the sudden challenge, 
whee had meant my first cast more as a preliminary 
wetting of the line than with serious intent. Up went a 
5-pounder 2ft. in the air, 40ft. distant, with head and tail 
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standing. 


went 


the line would be cut, 


caught and lost. 


his reputation as a fighter of the first order. 


certainly add to our outfit. 


into small flakes and again uniting in one large sheet, 


got into the canoe and paddled within casting distance of 


the swirling ‘‘brou.” A fin rising, by a quick cast the 


line was thrown across the direction he was going in. 
The flies sank beneath the foam, the line straightened, 
andIhad him. A vigorous leap, another and yet an- 
other, and Jim’s stoicism gave way with ashout of ap- 
proval. He don’t fight, eh? How’s that, Jim? Just look 
at him. Away he goes with the line, leaping into the air 
seven times by count. He keeps one busy at the reel and 
—but where is he? He is making straight for the bottom 
if there is any, and like a flash S is coming toward us, 
and under the canoe he goes, taking line and rod with 
him. Zip! Swish! Seated as I was with my back close to 
the prow, with the right hand the rod was thrust behind 
and caught with the left on the side he came out on, on 
the way skyward for the last time. He must have sneered 
a good-bye, ‘‘When shall we three meet again?” as I reeled 
in a slack line, and nary a ouananiche. This Sees 
more than once. ‘‘To the victor belongs the spoil,” and 
the ouananiche when you catch him. 

Once two were hooked at one cast. It was ‘‘the part- 
ing of the ways,” they with a hook each, and I minus 
two. One lying in the bottom of the canoe took French 
leave over the side as if shot from aspring-board. They 
fight like black bass to which alone I give the palm, 
weight for weight, and they accept defeat with a bad 
grace. Mr. Lowery must be a blasé fisherman, seeking 
unusual novelty in Waltonic pursuits, somewhat resem- 
bling a gentlemen we met at Roberval, whose present 
mission in the world seemed to be a continual search 
after new experiences. 

In Lac 4 Jeune we trolled instead of using fly, and in 
that peaceful abode of plenty the ouananiche get too well 
fed and flabby, for want of the ‘‘struggle for existence,” 
to which are fated his more muscular, oor fellows of the 
seething, troubled waters of the wilder cascade. They 
lack in vigor and obstinacy. 

Our trip to the ouananiche country was one that will 
live in our memory as of the most enjoyable we could 
well have projected, and the Rector returned to Scotland 
fully resolved to ‘‘repeat the dose.” The guides were ex- 
cellent fellows, and Fred Phillip one of the best and jol- 
liest of the crew. 

Shooting the rapids of the Wassiemska and ‘Mr. 
Sweeney” on our way down was highly exhilarating and 
fraught with constant danger of a capsize, but in the 
hands of our experienced canoemen we missed the adven- 
ture and enjoyed the excitement. We shall count the 
days until we again renew our acquaintance with the St. 
John country and our worthy foes—the ouananiche. 

WILLIAM BRUCE. 


Fishing at English Lake. 


ENGLIsH LooxkootT, La., Oct. 23.—Through the kind in- 
vitation of Mr. P. Mallard, member of the Marshall Fish- 
ing Club, situated here and on the L. & N. R. R., your 
correspondent accepted the pleasure of a day’s sport last 
Saturday, which resulted in a ver good catch, counting 
46 green trout (black bass), 9 redfish, 11 sheepshead, 12 
croakers and 5 speckled trout. 

Mr. Mallard was not only entertaining during our trip, 
but proved himself quite an expert at rod and reel fish- 
ing; his casting was very pretty and done with great 
skill. 

There are three clubs at this point, all within a throw 
of each other, situated 40 miles from New Orleans. Their 
members are of the best men found in the city, and all 
jolly good fellows. 

Good catches were made by every one. Among those 
who are known to have made good strings were Messrs, 
B. F, Glover, E, Dupre, Muster and Capt. King. 

ANODRAC, 


together, and falling back into the water, with a rush he 
ran down stream until checked, then another wild leap 
and he came straight toward the rock on which I was 
a I pressed the spring of the automatic reel, 
taking up the slack as fast as he gave me theline. When 
he — T held him tosee what he would do next. He 

own, drawing the point of the rod under, until I 
feared he was making fora crevice in the rock, where 


Putting a strain on him, the line slacked up so quickly 
I thought he had vanished. Instead, to my astonish- 
ment, he appeared in front of me 2ft. in the air, and at 
that moment I heard in the rear an emphatic ‘‘sacre” 
from the guide, who had been watching the mad capers 
of the ouananiche. The latter again took the hook and 
line and ran down stream, giving one more leap when I 
put the strain on him. Testing the strength of rod and 
tackle against his indomitable efforts to escape, I held 
him as he fought his way inch by inch, and stepped back 
to the main rock. The guide took the landing net, not 
_ enough, I found, for ouananiche, and endeavored to 
push it under him, but his dashes hither and thither pre- 
vented his capture at once, At last he was in the net 
struggling for dear life. Jim, fearing he would escape. 
by a quick movement turned the net over on the fish, 
grabbing both with his two hands against the slippery 
rock. A fierce scramble, four distinct images—the guide, 
the net, a line with hooks dangling, a fish floundering off 
the rock into the water—and my first ouananiche was 
He gained his freedom with a brave 
pertinacity that won my admiration and tempered disap- 
pointment at his loss. I thought of Mr. Lowery’s stricture 
on ouananiche and decided that at least one individual of 
the species had redeemed. his tribe from the charge of 
being, as a fish worthy of one’s skill, ‘‘flat, stale and un- 
profitable.” We caught seven that forenoon, ranging 
from 5 to 8lbs. in weight, and the Rector, who is quite 
critical on the subject of gamy fish, concluded that he 
had seldom more enjoyed a tussle with the finny tribe, 
admitting frankly that the ouananiche had fully sustained 


































When we left the Chute 4 L’Ours next day, we had 
brought to land fifteen fish, and had lost about six more 
from ‘‘pure cussedness” on their part, and the possession 
of only one small net between us. We improvised a 
somewhat crude gaff from two large bait hooks fastened 
to the end of a straight bough, not having considered it 
necessary to bring with us a salmon gaff left at the hotel, 
but which next time we tackle the ouananiche we shall 


Seeing a fin showing above a swirl of foam that was 
going round and round among the eddies, breaking up 


circling in wide sweeps above the turbulent waters, we 
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BARNEY’S POOL. 


Way it was called Barney’s Pool no one—not even the 
oldest inhabitant—could tell. Certainly any other name 
would have been as appropriate. man’s Pool, Dis- 
mal Pond or Dreary Swamp much more so, for a more 
desolate, weird, dreary place it would be hard to imagine. 

But he who would fish successfully in B. Lake must 
occasionally visit the same Barney’s Pool, for at certain 
spots in the a well known to the old fishermen 
—were gravel beds over which minnows fairly swarmed. 
Here the very choivest bait for muskallonge could be 
found in the greatest abundance. Often and often have 
I filled my minnow pails with the most tempting bait in 
an incredibly short time, but I think I can say it was 
always with a sense of relief that I closed the lids, pulled 
up my anchor and left the desolate spot. 

Never shall I forget my first visit to Barney’s Pool and 
the adventure which followed it. It was a hot day early 
in September, hot, close and sultry, not a breath of air 
stirred the leaves; B. Lake lay like a vast heated mirror, 
not a ripple disturbed its surface. The sun was fairl 
scorching and seemed to dry up the grass it touched. 
All the morning John and I had fished with very fair 
success and noon found our minnow pail almost empty. 
We had eaten dinner in the woods at the north oma of 
the lake and were enjoying a quiet after-dinner smoke. 

“John,” said I, ‘‘what shall we do this afternoon? It’s 
too hot to go on the lake before 6 o’clock and it’s now 
only 3. e have three hours on our hands to dispose of.” 

‘**Well,” answered John, “I think we had better go 
after bait or we'll not have enough for this evening’s 
fishing. A little way from here there’s a creek comes 
down through these woods. By rowing up it we can get 
to Barney’s Pool, and there we can soon get bait enough 
to last us two or three days.” ‘ 

A half hour later we were afloat again on the lake and 
a short pull brought us to the mouth of the creek, into 
which John shot the boat. 

It was a deep, sluggish stream, running, or rather lying 
dead, under the trees, for current it seemingly had none. 
The bushes and trees grew so thick on its banks that the 
little sunlight finding its way through the leaves fell in a 
pale, sickly light. 

The water was black, dead, gloomy looking—decaying 
logs, fallen treetops, rushes and reeds obstructed the 
channel. The air was damp and filled with the odor of 
decaying wood and leaves. Numerous black-backed tur- 
tles _ om off the logs at our approach and glided out of 
sight, burying themselves in the murky darkness of the 
water. 

After following all the curvings and windings of the 
stream for possibly a mile, we pushed our way through a 
thick growth of rushes and found ourselves on a small 
pool of water. 

‘‘This is Barney’s Pool,” said John. 

It would be difficult to describe my sensations on first 
beholding this pool. There was a sense of loneliness, of 
dreaminess, that entered with the very air one breathed. 
A feeling of depression came over me that was impossible 
to shake off. 

The pool lay dark ever in the full daylight. Its waters 
black like the stream we had followed. Shores it had 
none, but the black water seemed to lose itself in long, 
rank weeds, out of which rose tall, lifeless, barkless tree 
trunks, like grim skeletons guarding the desolate spot. 

The pool seemed surrounded by a vast swamp, save at 
one spot where a little knoll appeared a few feet above 
the water, and on this knoll stood the remains of an old 
log cabin. Old, deserted, neglected, it but added to the 
weirdness of the scene. 

When we left the lake the sun was shining. When we 
reached the pool great clouds had covered the sky, flashes 
of lightning were seen in the west and low rumblings of 
distant Jhunder indicated the approach of the storm that 
had been gathering all day. 

A few pulls of the oars and John proceeded to drop the 
anchor, announcing that we were over one of the gravel 
beds, and we got ready our minnow lines, and the work 
of fishing for minnows soon absorbed our attention. For 
some reason the minnows refused to bite, although John 
assured me “‘there were thousands of them in there,” 
and later experience proved he knew whereof he spoke. 
At the end of a half hour we had caught but three; we 
moved to another spot with no better success. It began 
to look discouraging. 

In the meantime the storm was approaching, the 
flashes of lightning were more frequent, the thunder 
louder; a sudden gust of wind recalled us to the fact that 
we had better seek shelter. 

“John,” I said, ‘“‘get up your anchor and let us pull for 
that old hut,” and it was time, for scarcely had we got- 
ten inside the old ruins when the rain came down in tor- 
rents. Fortunately we found one corner of the cabin pro- 
tected by a remaining portion of the roof, and here we 
had to remain for three mortal hours listening to the rain 
beating on the outside. 

Finally it ceased, ceased almost as suddenly as it began; 
and we ventured out of our prison, only to find night fast 
approaching. 

his was an unexpected turn to our adventure. We 
had not anticipated spending the night at Barney’s Pool, 
but here night was almost upon us, and how dark it 
would be down that stream. It would be almost impos- 
sible to find our way in the darkness through all the wind- 
ings of the little creek, and even if we did succeed in get- 
ting back to the lake a strong wind was blowing up it, so 
that it would be difficult, even dangerous, to attempt to 
cross it. There was nothing for us but to remain where 
we were. 

“John,” I said, ‘“‘I guess we'll have to spend the night 
here.” 

‘Yes, I guess so,” he answered, ‘‘and I would a good 
deal rather not.” 

“Why, John?” I asked. ‘‘Of course, it’s not the pleas- 
antest place in the land, but we have spent nights in a 
great deal worse places. We can find enough dry boards 
in the corner to sleep on, and it'll not be the first night I 
have slept, and slept well, on boards,” 

“Tam not bothered about the sleeping,” he answered, 
‘but I would rather be almost anywhere else. Don’t you 
know, Mr. Sherman, they say this hut is haunted. They 
say there was a man killed here once, and that he haunts 
the place, and that strange lights are seen here at night, 
and—” 

Just then a terrific clap of thunder interrupted John, 
and another splashing shower coming on we were driven 
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back to our corner. I tried later on to get John back to 
the story of the hut, but either he knew nothing more, or 
did not like to talk about it. I could get nothing out of 
him, and he seemed anxious to avoid the subject, so I 
soon gave up the attempt, and we lapsed into silence. 
The time passed slowly away, outside the wind blew 
fiercely, driving great clouds across the sky; at times the 
moon shone out bright, then heavy clouds obscured it. 
The wind whistling through the chinks and crannies of 


the old cabin gave forth weird and unearthly sounds. 


The evening was slowly passing away. There had been 
a longer interval of silence between us. I was beginning 
to feel sleepy and thinking of turning in for the night, 
when there came a fierce blast of wind that shook every 
log in theold hut. Then followed a dead calm—per- 


fect silence—not the motion of a leaf was heard. 


Then clear and distinct on the night air came the tin- 
kling of a bell. It startled us both, it seemed so near the 


old hut. 


“It’s a stray cow,” John. ‘Some stray cow has wan- 
dered into the clearing and is making a meal off the long 


grass.” 


“Tt ain’t no cow,” John answered, ‘‘a cow never rings 


au bell that way.” 
‘Well, if it isn’t a cow, what is it?” I asked. 
‘“‘T don’t know what it is; but I know it ain’t no cow.” 


‘‘Well, I’ll soon see what it is,” I said, making my way 


to the door of the cabin as I spoke. 


In front of the cabin was a cleared. space possibly a 
hundred paces in width, and beyond the clearing was a 
dense woods. The sound seemed to come from a point in 


the woods almost directly in front of me. 


I stood in the doorway some time listening to it. John 
was right. There was something peculiar in the way the 
bell rang, and yet I could scarcely tell wherein the pecu- 


liarity lay. 


I was trying to determine this when I was surprised to 
see a pale blue light shine out distinctly at the very point 
I had settled on as the spot where the bell was ringing. I 
was certain the light wasn’t there when I first came to 


the door. 


1 called John to my side and together we watched the 


light in silence. 


The moon was shining brightly, lighting up the clearing 
distinctly, and we could see a well worn path leading 
from the door of the cabin in the direction of the point 


where the bell was ringing. 


‘Come with me,” I whispered, ‘‘and we'll soon find out 


what’s going on over there.” 


I noticed John seemed a little reluctant at first and hesi- 
tated about going, but finally he followed me. The path 
was broad and well beaten, and we had no trouble in fol- 
lowing it. We had gotten within 20 paces of the woods 
when suddenly the light disappeared, and at the same in- 


stant the bell ceased ringing. 


We hesitated a moment, then hurried along as fast as 
we could and entered the woods. To our surprise we 
found nothing unusual. The moonlight coming through 
the trees gave an abundant light, yet, although we searched 
carefully everywhere, we could find no trace either of 


animal or human being. 


I was just thinking of giving it up and returning to the 
hut when I was surprised to hear again the tinkling of 
the bell, and looking up I saw the light burning apparently 
a short distance ahead of us in the woods. ‘Come quick, 


John,” I said, ‘‘we’ll not let it escape us this time.” 


As I spoke the bell stopped ringing but the light con- 
tinued burning. We hurried forward as fast as we could 
and apparently were getting nearer to it. We were only 
a few paces from it when suddenly there was a rustling 
among the leaves back of us, and before I could turn 
around I felt myself grabbed by both arms and instantly 


a bandage was thrown over my eyes. 


It was so sudden, so unexpected, that it took us both by 
surprise, and our hands were bound behind us almost be- 
fore we had time to think. Then a low, gruff voice 
whispered in my ear, ‘‘Now, Cap, if you know what’s good 
fur you you'll keep quiet and come with us without any 
nonsense,” and I felt the barrel of a pistol pressed against 
my temple. I heard John say, ‘‘Mr. Sherman,” but a 
coarse voice interrupted him with, ‘‘Shut up, or I'll blow 
the whole head off you.” I then felt my arms grabbed by 
a man on either side of me, and the same voice spoke 
again at my ear: ‘‘Now we'll lead you, and walk along 


right smart, Cap, for we have no time to spare.” 


e then started through the woods, my captors guiding 
my steps so that I experienced no trouble in walking. I 
could not tell the direction we went nor how far, but it 


seemed to me we walked for miles. 


Suddenly I heard the crackling of wood burning, I 
noticed an increase of light through my bandage, and 
felt a sudden heat on my face as though I was near a fire. 
Then we stopped and one of my captors told me to sit 
down; at the same time I felt a log of wood pressed 


against my knees and I sat down on it. 


I had been studying all the time we were tramping 
through the woods what the meaning of all this could be, 
and what object they had in seizing us in this way. I 
listened with the greatest attention now, hoping to hear 
something that might enlighten me. I could hear feet 
shuffling about and could hear voices talking low at a 
little distance from me, but could not make out what was 
said. After several minutes of this suspense the same 
voice whispered at my ear: ‘The Captain is coming this 


way.” 


I soon heard the approach of his footsteps, and then 


his voice addressed me, though in muffled tones, as though 
he were wearing a mask: 


‘‘Well, we’ve got you this time,” he said; ‘‘you thought 
you would capture us, but the tables are turned, and in- 


stead we’ve captured you.” 

“I don’t understand you, Captain,” I said. 

“‘No, [suppose not,” he answered, laughing. ‘‘Of course 
you are very innocent. Of course you are not Government 
otficers. Of course you weren’t sent out to capture a gang 
of illicit distillers. Of course you weren’t informed that 
we had a still near the old hut. Oh, no, my pretty boys, 
you couldn’t take usin. We watched you ever since you 
came here. We saw you hiding in the hut this after- 
noon. 

‘‘But I protest, Captain.” 

‘‘Oh, protest all you want,” he said, interrupting; ‘‘you 
can’t fool us. Wesaw you sneaking about the old hut. 
You thought we would go there this evening and you 
would capture us without any trouble. But we were a 
litile too s for you. We judged you had plenty of 
assistance within call,so we decided to tempt you to 











































































leave the hut, and we succeeded, as you are aware.” 


cers. 


came here. We have been watching for you.” 
“But I will give you proofs, Captain.” 


seen either at the hut or with us.” 
- ‘We'll very willingly take that oath,” I answered. 


gang shall be bran 
arm ” 


human!” I shouted, ‘‘you wouldn’t dare!” 


quiet, gag him!” 
Instantly two men caught me by the arms. 


these fellows what we are made of.” 


irons. 
then a voice said ‘‘Ready. 


tain.” 
‘‘When I count three, strike both together.” 


Then came slowly the words ‘‘One—two—three.” 


stantly a bandage was bound tightly around my arm. 


back to our logs. 


had charge of us followed him. 


gone and left us. I don’t hear anything of them.” 


here.” 
ing at each other. 


“Oh! the villains, to burn us that way.” 


uninjured arm. 
‘‘Why, I felt the iron burning.” 
“I thought I did too.” 


heat from the fire. In an instant all was plain. 


for one night. Do you know where we are?” 


Somer’s Point.” 

ing Club are camping on Somer’s Point.” 
“Yes, and it ain’t but a little ways to their camp.” 
‘‘Well, they are old friends of mine and we’ll go down 


this night’s adventure.” 
I never yet found a party of campers so hard to waken, 


stowed us away comfortably for the night. 


I slept in the tent of my friend Captain Blank. Before 


going to bed I noticed the toe of a boot sticking out from 


under his cot. It had mud on it that looked too fresh 


and wet to have been there many hours. 
I said nothing, but I thought a great deal. 
F. I. SHERMAN. 
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‘‘But, Captain,” I said, ‘‘we are not Government offi- 
” 


“No, I sup) not,” he answered, sarcastically. ‘‘That’s 
too old a dodge. You'll have to get something better. 
Why, wehad a full description of you a week before you 


‘“We have all the proofs we want and will not listen to 
any more. I have only come here to tell you the punish- 
ment the gang have decided on in your case. In the first 

lace I will tell you that we are going to let you off very 
ight. We are going to release you when you have taken 
an oath not to reveal anything you may have heard or 


“‘And in addition,” continued the Captain, paying no 
attention to my remark, ‘the gang has a rule that any 
person caught spying in any way on the actions of the 

ed with a red-hot iron on the right 


I jumped to my feet. ‘This is monstrous, this is in- 


“Seize him!” said the Captain, ‘“‘and if he don’t keep 


‘Now take him to the fire and brand him. We'llshow 


I struggled all I could, but it was useless opposing the 
strong arms that held me. I was forced up close to the 
fire, then rough hands pulled my sleeves about my elbow. 
I was then forced to stoop over until my arm came so 
close to,the fire that the heat against it was terrible. 
There I was made to stand several minutes, while I could 
hear men working about the fire, apparently heating the 


While all this was oing on not a word was spoken, 


“It was answered by several voices, ‘‘All ready, Cap- 


There was a moment of silence that seemed an hour. 


There was a groan from John, and at the same instant 
I felt a sharp, stinging pain shoot up my arm and all 
through my body. It was but a second, but what a 
second. ‘Bind them up quick!” said the voice; and in- 


‘“Now take them back to their seats,” and we were led 


‘Let them rest awhile.” And I heard the Captain’s 
footsteps walking away, and soon afterward the men who 


For half an hour we sat there without hearing a sound. 
I began to wonder at it. Could it be possible they had 
gone? Finally I ventured to speak. ‘John.” ‘Well, 
Mr. Sherman.” Not asound was heard even then. No 
one interrupted us. ‘‘John,” I said, ‘‘I believe they have 


Again we listened a few minutes. Still not a sound. 
My hands were free, so I determined to venture on re- 
moving the bandage from my eyes. After a little effort 
I got it off. As I imagined, there was not a soul in sight. 
The fire was still burning brightly, but no one was near it. 

‘Pull off your bandage, John,” I said, ‘‘there’s no one 


In a moment John’s eyes were free, and we stood look- 
‘Are they gone, Mr. Sherman?” said John, doubtingly. 


For the moment I had forgotten the burning. This re- 
called it. The bandage had been wrapped so tight that 
my arm was numb and I could not feel the burn. I de- 
termined to take off the bandage, and so began to unwind 
it very carefully so as not to injure thearm. Fold after 
fold came off, and when the last round came off judge of 
my surprise to find the arm entirely uninjured. There 
was not a scar or mark upon it. John had removed his 
bandage and was standing gazing in surprise at his own 


While removing the bandages I had unconsciously 
walked nearer the fire. My attention was attracted by 
two glittering spots on the grass. I stooped and picked 
one up. It was a small piece of ice fast melting in the 


“Here,” I said, ‘‘are the irons that burned us and that 
explains why they held our arms to the fire so long. Ice 
would hurt as bad as hot iron on arms heated as ours 
were. There’s some mystery about this that we haven't 
found out yet, but we had better get away from here 
before they come back. We've had quite enough of them 


John looked around a while. ‘‘Why yes, I know 
where we are. We're on the hill just a little ways above 


‘“Somer’s Point! Ah, is that so? And the Jolly Fish- 


and spend the night with them, but not a word about 


or who seemed so sleepy when we did get them out; but 
at last we got them far enough awake to understand that 
we wanted to spend the night with them. We made 
some paltry excuse for appearing at such an hour, which 
excuse was accepted ibent comment, and they soon 














































BY STREAM AND LAKE IN MICHIGAN. 


THE trouting season for 1893 in Michigan has closed. 
The wind already sweeps cold and mournfully through 
the woods. The extremely hot days and remarkably cold 
nights have turned the leaves on the ancient oaks to varied 
hues of golden richness, and slowly dropping, one by one, 
they are claimed by Mother Earth as her own. The 
majestic, brilliant-colored, lofty-plumed golden rod nods 
mow, to the ing breeze. The meadow queen is shed- 

ing its lovely flowers of dainty purple, and all nature 
tells us, in language unmistakable, that other days and of 
a vastly different character are soon to dawn upon us. 
The streams of northern Michigan are noted the world 
over as being the favorite home of the trout and of the 
grayling. The season just closed has been a particularly 

ood one for the trout and grayling fishermen. Parties 

rom all sections of the country have visited our world- 
renowned lakes and streams, and they have returned to 
their homes well pleased with their experience, satisfied 
with their catches, and fully determined to come again at 
the first opportunity. 

The people of Michigan extend the hand of welcome to 
all comers who are honest, law-abiding, respectable 
sportsmen, and they will spare no pains to make the 
sojourn of the visiting brother sportsman enjoyable and 
pleasant. It is the little things, kindly extended, pleas- 
antly received, that go to make up the sum total of our 
daily life. So itis with the trout fisher—the successful 
experience of others who are engaged in the same pas- 
time, will ever be his guide, and the more carefully and 
thoroughly he studies the success or failure of others, the 
better and more successful trout fisher he will become. 

This reminds me of the story of the last party to return 
from the trout streams to Lansing; and as their experi- 
ence will be interesting and instructive to those who are 
to visit that section of northern Michigan on a like mission 
I will venture to tell you something of it. The little 

arty, consisting of Frank E. Briggs, T. H. Sedina and A. 

. Bradford, all armed and equipped as the most fastidi- 
ous trout could require, left Lansing Aug. 7, Their des- 
tination was Baldwin, Lake county. Their headquarters 
at Baldwin was at the Townsend House, one of the best 
kept and most homelike country hotels in northern Mich- 
igan, owned and presided over by J. C. Townsend and his 
pleasant and obliging wife. To Mr. H.-C. Rudd, one of 
the prominent business men of Baldwin, the entire party 
were deeply indebted. Mr. Rudd has the only large ice 
box in town, and among his many other good deeds he 
allowed the party to use his ice and ice box during their 
entire stay at Baldwin, and he refused to take a penny 
for his trouble. At Baldwin the party was increased by 
the addition of Uncle Abe Bush, Roscoe Bonney, John 
Updegraffe and Charles Frost. These gentlemen are old 
residents of Baldwin, and as trout fishermen and guides 
they can’t be beaten. They know every inch of the 
country for many miles around, and they are perfectly 
familiar with every trout stream in that section. They 
can each one handle a fly-rod and cast a fly equal to the 
best of men, and they can land a trout with an ease only 
to be acquired by a lifelong experience as trout fishermen. 
The party here engaged a livery, and Sam, the German 
driver, to take them about the country as they required. 
The livery was good for a backwoods village, and Sam 
did his part faithfully and well. 

Baldwin is located on Baldwin Creek, one of the most 
lovely little streams of northern Michigan. This stream, 
like many others in this section, was once well filled with 
trout, and one could catch a fine string of nice big fellows 
within a few moments’ walk of the village almost any 
day; but, alas! the stream has been literally blown to 
pieces, the banks have been torn up, big holes have been 
gouged out of the bottom of the stream, and successful 
trout fishing or even fairly good catches is a thing of the 
past. The law-breaking wretch with his explosive dyna- 
mite bombs has put in his dastardly work, and desola- 
tion, wreck and ruin follows in his wake on any stream 
which he visits. I am told that fish killed by explosives 
are always badly crushed, the ribs are torn from the back- 
bone, and about every bone in the body is broken. 

Five members of the little party fished all of one day a 
few miles below Baldwin, and they only took, as the total 
catch, fifteen small trout. : 

At Baldwin the party got together their camp equipage, 
and taking the guides and Sam-and the team, drove thir- 
teen miles to the Little Manistee. Here the entire party 
camped in an old, unused log house, located near the river, 
slept on the ground, did their own camp work and their 
own cooking, and enjoyed themselves as only an old-time 
camper can. The Little Manistee for many years has been 
one of the most famous trout streams in Michigan; but 
here, too, the explosive bomb has been at work, and very 
greatly injured the prospects for extra big catches for 
some time to come. This stream, like most northern 
Michigan streams, is very deep, the water is very cold, the 
current runs very swift, the banks on either side are 
studded thickly with a tangled, rank growth of alders, 
and one must get into the middle of the river and wade 
every foot of the stream in order to do any fishing at all. 
The casts must all be made in midstream, with the water 
hip deep, as the bushes and trees nearly meet over and 
above the water, and there is no chance to cast a fly with 
any kind of success except one is prepared to wade. To 
wade up the stream was utterly impossible, as the current 
ran so swift. The party waded and fished down the 
stream altogether, and they covered from five to eight 
miles each day. 

When bait was used in fishing for grayling, it took 
three large bullets to sink the line and keep the bait near 
the bottom of the stream. The entire party in four days’ 
fishing took 165 fine trout—not an awful big catch, but 
enough to supply the camp, and some extra fine ones for 
the friends at home. In camp, they all turned in and 
took turns at camp work. In the way of flies they found 
that the professor, as a leader, with a grizzly-king and 
and a brown-hackle, or a grizzly-Palmer and a dull-Pal- 
mer, gave the best results. Each fished with a 9ft. leader, 
and about 100ft. of line. They caught a few rainbow 
trout, and a total catch of fifteen grayling. The trout 
er tetas but the fly, and the grayling took nothing 

ut bait. 
One morning early Mr. Briggs took a stroll down the 


stream for grayling; he had just dropped his bait near the 
bottom of the pool, when a monster trout caught sight of 
it, and, making a rush for it, turned and hit it a sharp 
blow with his tail, then turned again and tossed it about 
with his nose, then pushed it from one side of the pool to 
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e other, by pushing against it with his body, and after 
viaying hide and seek with the bait for nearly half an 
pour, he gave a grand whirl and then retired to a quiet 
spot near the upper edge of the pool, and placing himself 
jn position, in plain sight all of the time, he positivel 
refused to budge an inch. Nothing seemed good ——— 
to tempt him to make a strike that morning, so ; 
Briggs left him for some other, perhaps more lucky, fish- 
erman to try his skill upon. As bait for grayling the 
grasshopper did the best as a rule. The small Scotch 
hook gave the best satisfaction of any hook used. 

Mr. Updegraffe makes a very nice cast. He has no 
trouble when standing in midstream, water hip deep, in 
delivering 75ft. of line and landing his fly as softly asa 
feather upon the water. He uses a light, 7oz., split-bam- 
boo rood. 

Nine miles up the Baldwin, at Bradford’s dam, the en- 
tire party spent one evening fly-fishing. They had extra 

ood luck and took twenty fine trout, averaging about 
ilb. each. They found it hard work to wade the stream 
in the dark and to make their casts to good advantage, 
put they were all greatly pleased with their night’s work. 
They returned to Lansing delighted with the people whom 
they had met, pleased with their camping and fishing, 
and they would say to any really good fellow who wants 
a good time to go to Baldwin. 

Uncle Abe Bush is one of the fixtures and old-time 
characters of Baldwin. He has passed the three score 
milestone by a number of summers, but he is hale and 
hearty and well preserved, and a most delightful com- 
pavion in the camp and on the river. He is a competent, 

ood guide in every sense of the word, and he knows the 
wants of the trout fisher and woodsman thoroughly. His 
home is a very modest little cabin in the edge of the vil- 


lage, where he lives alone. He was a soldier early in life | 81 


and his army training serves him well in his old age, for 
he isa patterh of neatness always, and his cosy cabin 
home is wholesome and exceedingly well kept. A large 
piece of canvas reaching nearly across the front of the 
cabin tells the wayfarer that he has reached the head- 
quarters of the Baldwin Fishing Club, and that Abe Bush 
is the president of the club. Inside of the cabin, if Uncle 
Abe is at home, he will receive a very hearty and whole- 
souled welcome, and if he likes to look over fine fishing 
tackle, and hear how the fishing was done a score of 
years ago, and about the big trout and the big catches in 
the early days in Michigan, he will be pleasantly and well 
entertained. The boys from Detroit, Grand Rapids, and 
fro. many places outside of the State, when they visit 
this section make their home at The Townsend and their 
headquarters with Uncle Abe. The great abundance of 
fine fishing tackle which hangs suspended by wooden pegs 
on the walls of Uncle Abe’s cabin home, and his com- 
fortable, home-like surroundings, seem to indicate that 
Uncle Abe stands in well with the boys, and that tney 
appreciate his friendship and reward him well for his 
hospitality. 
Cans, Canning and Canners. 


Some little time agoI mentioned in FOREST AND STREAM 
that a party of jolly campers at our lake were having lots 
of fun and great sport fishing with tin can floats, and 
since the ieee ublished I have been flooded with let- 
ters asking how the floats were made and how to use them. 
Simply tie one end of the line into the ring in the funnel 
end of the can, bait your hook and throw the entire ar- 
rangement overboard into the water and lef it drift. 
When a fish takes the bait the buoyancy of the can, con- 
stantly pulling upward, soon tires him out, for it requires 
quite a pull to keep the can under water. As there is no 
line attached to the can except the short line that has the 
baited hook on, there is nothing to hold thecan and it 
goes here and there, now on top of the water, and now 
under the water, as the fish moves along, or as the fish 
runs deep or shallow. You would be very much sur- 
prised to see how soon a big fish will tire out and give up 
to the steady pull of the can. With a dozen of these cans 
drifting about, it requires the constant attention of three 
or four fishermen in a boat to keep the cans in shipshape. 
It often gives the boatman a great race to catch the can 
and secure the fish. It makes heaps of fun for the out- 
siders. With one of the new style of snap hooks you get 
the fish every time—they very seldom get off the hook. 

To make the float we take a 3-pound can, one that has 
had canned corn or some other kind of canned goods in 
it, take the can to the tinsmith and have him slice off 
about one-eighth of an inch from one end of the can; 
then have him make a long funnel-shaped cap and solder 
it on to the cut-off end of the cap; then take a piece of 
light wire and make an eye on one end of it, or take a 
small screw-eye, that you can get at any hardware store, 
and stick it into the funnel end of the can and solder it 
tight, and if the can is airtight you are all ready for 
business. As the baited line is short and the can revolves 
readily in the water, it does not require a swivel to keep 
the line from twisting up or kinking. : 

Jugging is one way of fishing, bottle-fishing is another, 
but nothing equals the tin can float if you wish to fish in 
that way. The can is light, durable, strong, easily 
handled and will last a lifetime if properly cared for, 
and if painted white the can may be seen on the water 
for along distance. For a party, or a picnic at the lake, 
can-fishing will afford more amusement at less expense 
than anything that can be gotten up to entertain the 
party. The can costs you nothing and the tinsmith will 
only charge youa dime to fix the entire can in good 
shape for actual service. Attorney General Ellis, of 
Michigan, in his official report states that there is noth- 
ing in the fish laws of Michigan which prohibits fishing 
with floats. 

The trout, the grayling, the pike, the bass, all find a 
congenial home in the waters of the streams and lakes 
of Michigan. I have in store for you the details of a 
most delightful and pleasant trip down the Au Sable after 
grayling, the acknowledged king of inland fish—and, to 
me, some equally as pleasant hours among the quaii and 
ruffed grouse. ULIAN. 


Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1.—The celebration of the eleventh 
anniversary of the organization of the association will be 


‘held at the rooms of the association on Tuesday evening, 


Nov. 14, at 8 o’clock. W. J. SELLERS, Sec’y 


“Money ain’t eb’ryt’ing in dis country yit,” says Uncle 
Mose. “ wae still t’inks a whole lot more ob da man dat 
ketches one dan ob de man dat buys a whole string ob 
em.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


FISH CAUGHT IN DEEP WATER. 


DENVER, Col., Sept. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Sept. 2, 189, third column, there is 
an article entitled ‘‘On Tilefish Grounds,” relating the 
experience of the schooner Grampus in a recent cruise in 
search of that fish. In the last paragraph but two a num- 
ber of other fish are mentioned as having been taken 
along with the tilefish, two of which were taken from the 
stomach of one of the captives. Then the paragraph con- 
cludes with this sentence, ‘‘The fish as a rule come up 
with the stomachs turned inside out.” 

I desire to ask is this statement an error of the printer, 
is it a freak or is it a fact in natural history? If the lat- 
ter it is news to me, no matter how well it may be 
known to others, and I would like to learn more about it. 
What fish are meant? The tilefish: all of the several 
species named; the swallowers or the swallowed? Were 
the stomachs ejected or how were they reversed? What 
was the cause? Was it the coming from a great depth? 

W. N. Byers. 

[It isa fact that many of the tilefish, when brought 
suddenly from great depths to the surface, are found with 
their stomachs everted and protruding from the gullet. 
Tne same is true of other fish under similar conditions, 
notably cod, hake, pollock, rose-fish, red —- and 
grouper. The fish upon which the observation has been 
made all have wide gullets through which the stomach 
can readily be forced by pressure from within. 

The cause of the turning inside out is the sudden re- 
moval of the pressure of water from without, allowing 
the expansive force of the air within the cavities of the 
body to exert itself without adequate resistance. The 
eyes are forced from their sockets, the scales are loosened, 
iving the surface a blistered appearance, and the stomach 
is frequently everted, as descri in the account above 
referred to. 


FISHING CLUBS OF LANCASTER. 


LANCASTER, Pa., can boast of three clubs, composed in 
large part of enthusiastic devotees of the rod. The 
Tuquan Club—Mr. Kevenski, Pres.; Major Rinoehl, Sec’y. 
The Algonquin Club—Harry Moore, Pres.; John Black, 
Sec’y. The East End Club—Harry Herr, Pres.; T. A. 
Deem, Sec’y; F. A. Everett, Treas. 

The old Iroquois Club seems to have died away; some 
of its members are to be found in: one or another of the 
clubs now in existence, others have passed over the river 
and are beyond the finding processes of man. 

The clubs above mentioned are well organized and this 
is especially true of the East End Club, which is a stock 
company, the members being limited to twenty. The 
regular camping ground of the East Enders is located in 
a very pleasant grove on Sherman Creek, about one mile 
from Blaine, Perry county, Pa. This is a most delight- 
ful place and an annual reunion is held by the club each 
summer. During the present season most of the mem- 
bers went into camp the last week in July. Fishing for 
pike was very good, but turtling furnished the fun. Pike 
were unusually plentiful and about eighty were taken. 
The total catch of turtles was forty-two, the largest of 
which weighed 12lbs. They were caught on hooks, 
baited with fresh meat. Of course turtling isn’t sport, 
but it’s mighty good fun when they’re biting and one 
has an empty larder to fill. 

Not a trace of black bass was to be seen in Sherman 
Creek, from whence og Doe been driven by the vora- 
cious pike. Mr. Justin dy, of the Millersville Normal 
School, tells us that there are quite a number of bass in 
the smaller streams tributary to this creek, fish of excel- 
lent quality and exceptionally bright colors for the kind. 
These are a remnant that have escaped the ‘‘wolves” of 
the larger streams. Last year the East End Club camped 
at Wagner’s dam, three miles northwest of Landisburg. 
The creek here flows through a narrow gorge, formed by 
high hills on either side. The breast of the dam is 35ft. 
high, the area of water above about forty acres. Twenty 
years ago this dam was damaged to such an extent that 
the water had to be drawn off to make the necessary re- 
pairs. The creek was known to be full of fish, so before 
the water was drawn off, the people for miles around 
were notified of what was to take place and invited to 
come and help themselves to the fish. 

The quantity of fish taken from the stream was beyond 
all expectation. Thousands upon thousands of well- 
known American forms were gathered in. 

On July 8 the Tuquan Club went into camp at York 
Furnace, on the Susquehanna, for a stay of ten days. 
July 12 Mr. Sec’y Demuth, of the Pennsylvania State 
Commission, went down, and with several of the other 
members took sixty bass. Somehow or other when 
Brother Demuth reaches camp the boys go to fishing, 
and it’s a bad day if they don’t catch them. 

Early in July Messrs. F, A. Demuth and J. Porter went 
to Fite’s Eddy for bass and succeeded in taking twenty- 
seven fish, ~— 3lbs., total weight of catch 40ibs. 

Mr. John Kevenski, President of the Tuquan Club, 
caught three fine crappie while at York Furnace, about 
500 of these fish were introduced into the Susquehanna 
at Columbia three years ago, and are now occasionally 
caught. Itis to be hoped tnat they will thrive and mul- 
tiply, and so make a desirable addition to the list of game 
fishes of this noble river. 

To write of Lancaster’s fishing clubs and overlook 
Major Howell would be quite as bad as to bind up an edi- 
tion of the Bible omitting the Book of Genesis. 

The Major isin his eightieth year, and may justly be 
called the father of anglers in Lancaster. The woods 
and banks of streams have been his rendezvous for years. 
He seeks and finds both health and pleasure in, nature, 
and in his erect, sturdy carriage to-day is an example of 
the benefits of outdoor life. For the past 40 years Major 
Howell has made regular trips to the Susquehanna and 
other streams. Among his favorite resorts on the river 
are Safe Harbor and Shank’s Ferry, both noted places for 
bass and ‘‘salmon.” 

The Major’s tackle box is always full of light, suitable 
gear for the fishes he seeks, every piece in its proper place, 
so that there need be no time lost getting ‘‘a few more 
hooks, lures, leaders,” etc. Rising at 4 A. M., he break- 
fasts, after which he is off, for there is a drive of ten 
miles before the fishing is reached. Man and boat ready, 
the Major has entered upon his Sahing in good time, and 
if the river is in condition a fine lot of bass is his reward. 
The small-mouthed black bass, in the swift waters fished 
by Major Howell, are as game a fish as one comes across, 

Messrs. Howell, Frey and Hubly, often seen together on 


these excursions, are a trio hard to beat. The Major in 
his long experiences has met with many funny things, 
and has had good laughs at the expense of some com- 
panion. On one of their recent trips he and Frey were 
fishing from the same boat. The Major landed the first 
bass, and soon another, when Frey said, “Major, would 
you care if I should cast in near your line?” To which 
the Major replied, ‘‘No, certainly not.” Frey cast into 
the promising water, and the jor in a spirit of fun 
immediately took Frey’s end of the boat, and casting in 
soon hooked a bass, much to Frey’s chagrin. 

The Major and a friend were on the river at Safe Har- 
bor in 1891 when a large “salmon” leaped out of tae wa- 
ter and circled right over the tip of his rod. The fish 
soon again appeared above the surface, this time with the 
hook in its mouth. The Major not trusting his light 
tackle with such a large fish, directed the boatman to a 
sandbar, where he managed to strand the fish. It meas- 
ured 23in. from mouth to tail. 

Maj. Howell’s old bass scores ran high, as many as sixty 
bass a day, but nowadays the scores do not run so large, 
a dozen fish being a good day’s catch. BART. 





“FOREST AND STREAM” AT THE FAIR. 


Coffee at the Fair. 


The matter of eating and drinking at the Fair is for 
the most part to be considered in the light of a luxury. 
There is only one thing of that sort which you can have 
good at the Fair at a reasonable price, that is coffee. 
For this you pay the uniform price of ten cents a cup, 
and if you know where to get it, you can secure a bev- 
—— such as was never before known in Chicago. 
Rather let us differentiate the coffee question, and say 
beverages, for the knowing one in World’s Fair coffee 
matters can show you half a dozen sorts of coffee there, 
all dissimilar and all good—as good some of them as that 

roverbial coffee which is made at the camp-fire. Per- 

aps lovers of this camp-fire cup may get a hint or a bit 
of knowledge out of a study of the different foreign cof- 
fees of the Fair. The Chief and myself sacrificed our- 
selves on one or two afternoons in the purpose of getting 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subject. 

Between the Fisheries Building and the Lagoon, going 
north, is the big and ornate building of Brazil, and back 
of this building the Brazilian government dispenses free 
coffee, from 1 till 4 P. M., each day. It does this to 
induce newspaper men to migrate to Brazil, which isn’t 
a very good place for the profession. Owing to the pur- 
chasing clause of this coffee being as it was, the Chief 
and I patronized the Brazil product a great deal. Let no 
one despise Rio coffee, if this be the coffee we had, albeit 
no Rio coffee of the corner grocery ever could produce a 
nectar like this. The Brazilian coffee was made by the 
‘French drip” process, like the Creole coffee of the South, 
but on a larger scale. The berry, well browned, is 
ground fine, and boiling hot water is poured over a quan- 
tity of the ground coffee. The percolations are coffee, 
clear, bright and strong, aromatic, pungent, yet with no 
raw or unpleasant flavor. It certainly is coffee that 
“takes holt.” There is a novel and seven poems in every 
pot of Brazilian coffee, and at first we came near voting 
it the medal of honor, until one of the coffee girls, a 
curly-headed, saucy thing, offended us by intimating that 
we could get a line on the Brazil coffee well enough with- 
out ordering more than two cups apiece. That made us 
mad, and we told her that we would not colonize Brazil 
under any circumstances. 


Guatemala Coffee. 


Back of the Brazil building is the Guatemala building, 
and out in the open air near this building they serve you 
coffee at 10 cents a cup, while you sit and listen to four 
natives play the marimba, an instrument which is a com- 
bination of the zylophone, the organ and the piano, and 
which gives forth music of just the sort that makes you 
want to buy more coffee. The marimba is admirably- 
adapted to its purpose of outdoor music, its half barbaric: 
melody being the natural complement to the bright native. 
costumes of the pretty coffee girls, and to the mild sweet- 
ness of a coffee which is foreign and unknown—to that; 
extent we could believe it a distillation born of another 
world. The Chief and I never could make up our minds. 
which coffee we liked best, but we found on comparing 
notes that we came around to the Guatemala booths about 
four times as often as anywhere else, and so reasoned that 
this must be the best coffee. It is true, the music was 
good, and the coffee girls passing fair to look upon, but 
all adventitious surrouhdings aside, the Guatemala coffee 
was so sympathetic, so touching, so dreamy, yet so potent 
and so thrilling, that we could never resist its charm. 
Once we drank a pot of it, and then it seemed a liberal 
privilege to live upon a world so glorious as this. The 
next day, however, the Chief complained that the coffee 
had swelled his liver all up till it stuck outside of his ribs. 
‘*Why, I look like a poisoned pup, I’m all swole up so,” 
he said, plaintively; and this being the first time 1 ever 
knew him to complain of anything once taken into his 
confidence, so to speak, I am inclined to ascribe great 
power to the Guatemala extract. This also is a drip 
coffee, and with it one is served a delicate, flaky watfile, a 
bit too greasy, and bearing an unpoetic native name 
which sounds like ‘‘guff” or ‘‘goff.” 


Costa Rica Coffee. 


Near by the Guatemala ae is that of Costa Rica,, 
and upon the north side of this building you can geta 
wafile similar to that of Guatemala and a cup of coffee a. 
great deal larger. The Brazil and Guatemala cups are just 
larger than after-dinner cups, but the Costa Rica cup is. 
the kind the hired man wants to have alongside when he 
is eating ham and turnips. It is good coffee, better than 
you can buy in any big Chicago or New York restaurant, 
but the cup is so big it raises your suspicions. This. 
is not a drip coffee, but is made by a peculiar steaming. 
process. When the crowds grew so big, the last month of 
the Fair, this coffee grew weaker, and I suspect plain boil- ° 
ing, with no frills. A Costa Rica, Guatemala or Brazil 
man who came to Chicago to live would soon forget how 
to make good coffee. 


The Coffee of the Plaisance. 


Away up on the Midway there are some 7 oom 
biste wine you can have coffee made for you while you 
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wait. The be-fezzed heathen who takes your ten cents 

uts a spoonful of finely powdered coffee (brand unknown) 
in the bottom of a big copper cup, and on this pours boil- 
ing water. You can add sugar and you can have milk if 
you like. You would better take milk, because this is 
much like plain American restaurant coffee, and | is 
dangerous if not mitigated. No one should use milk with 
the Brazil or Guatemala coffee, or any pure drip coffee. 
The Algerian coffee looks foreign owing to the copper 
utensils and the red fez which you see with it, but it 
tastes mild and domestic. Too much of it would make 
you hate mankind. 


Turkish Coffee. 


Observation led the Chief and me to think the Turks the 
most ill-mannered and utterly abominable people on earth, 
or at least on the Midway. They are insolent, impolite, 
indeed ‘‘unspeakable.” Accordingly, when we inquired 
at the Turkish bazaar how the Turkish coffee was made, 
we might have expected the unsatisfactory answers we 
got. Served in very small cups, the Turkish coffee was 
black, muddy, strong, but rude rather than suave in 
its strength. A cup of Turkish coffee has the sound of 
brass and cymbals in it, but not the melody of soft airs or 
babbling waters, and not the inspiration of the lofty song 
of birds. When one finishes his cup he finds a spoonful of 
fine, pasty sediment at the bottom of it. This was what 
made us wonder how the coffee was made. One evening 
we were sitting out in the open part of one of these ba- 
zaars, drinking coffee, when we noticed that famous Ori- 
ental, Far Away Moses, talking with an American gentle- 
man. The latter I approached, after the fashion of the 
Midway, and asked him if he knew how the Turkish coffee 
was made. He told me that he did not, but added, ‘‘Far 
Away Moses has told me that he will show me, and when 
he does, I will write you and tell you what I learn.” I 
gave the gentleman my card, explaining that the request 
was in the interest of science, and that was the last we 
heard of Turkish coffee for two or three weeks. Then I 
got a letter from 17 Temple place, Boston, Mass., dated 
Aug. 21, which read as follows: 

“T promised one night to let you know how the Turkish 
coffee was made. I did not find out until the day before 
I left Chicago, and this is the first moment I have had to 
write you. 

“The coffee is first ground very fine ina hand mill. 
Then a small teaspoonful of coffee is put into a cup and a 
teaspoonful of sugar is put in with it, and they are thor- 
oughly stirred. Then boiling water is poured upon this. 
It is made very simply. W. L. Crossy.” 

I did not even know Mr. Crosby’s name until I received 
this letter, and I wish to thank him not only for the 
recipe for Turkish coffee. but also for his faithfulness in 
the small promise he made another stranger. I should be 
inclined to trust him in larger matters. 

The Turkish coffee is Mocha, of course. It impressed 
us as being a harsher berry than any of those mentioned 
above. The amount is very small, but even one cup is 
exhilarating. The method of making it leaves it muddy, 
and not so pleasant as the clear drip coffees we had so 
much fancied earlier. 







it was needed by humanity, and needed at this place | Echoes from the “Forest and Stream” Corner, 
and hour, what hall we say, except this? It was not re- ForREST AND STREAM Exuisit, Last Days of the Fair 
spect, nor awe, nor wonder, nor humility, nor curiosity, | 1893.—Mr. B. F. West, of Wichita, Kan., a State whose 
nor even pride which the people felt for it. It was love. | citizens are justly famous for their broad views—particu. 
Therefore we can not bury it as we would a man, with larly those who reside on the prairies—drop into For. 
slow music to the grave, a salute as the coffin drops, and | gg anp STREAM’S corner with Mr. Comstock, of Protean 
a gay and lilting march as we return to await the calls! tent fame. Mr. J. E. Wings, of Richmond, Va. was 
for the rest of us. We can not do that. Oblivion does | already studying the pleasing effects of big-game headg 
not ask it. So we will love the daughter for the mother’s fish, feather a pictures hanging on the wall together. 
sake. Mr. Essig, who is on the staff of Messrs. A. G. Spalding & 
Co., sauntered in after a while and joined the group, 
The conversation ran mostly on fish and fishing, with de. 
scriptions of the killing of mountain lions, Indians and 
rs sandwiched in betimes in the narratives just to give 
a quiet bit of color to the fish stories. I remember that 
Mr. Essig-calmly described how, once on a time when 
trout aa he held the leader motionless about three 
feet clear of the surface of the water and the trout would 
spring up and promptly take each one of the three flies, 
That was rising to the fly and the occasion. Mr. West 
then gravely explained that there were times when the 
trout, when not moulting, would bite eagerly at anything, 
He himself had taken a spear of timothy grass, reached 
out and placed it on the surface of the water, where it 
was instantly accepted by a trout. The trout were landed 
just as fast as the timothy grass could be whipped back 
and forth from land to water, the fisherman resting on a 
point of vantage on the bank of the stream during the 
thrilling ordeal. 

A foreign gentleman and his wife stepped into Forgsr 
AND STREAM corner and mentioned that both he and his 
wife were both constant readers and admirers of the best 
sportsmen’s paper, then he inserted on the register, ‘“‘John 
Soderburg and wife, Stockholm, Sweden.” 

Mr. H. L. Leonard, of Central Valley, N. Y., a name of 
mighty poet when stamped on a split bamboo, twice 
visited FOREST AND STREAM at the Fair. Inclusive in his 
purpose was a desire to see Mr. Hough, whose writings he 
admires. Mr. Leonard was not in the best of health and 
remained but a short time. 

Mr. Eddie Bingham, of Montgomery Ward & (Co.'s 
mammoth house, walked in one day with his brother and 
brother-in-law, Mr. Ira Bingham and Mr. E. L. Tull, the 
latter from Boston, Mass. Whether the duck flight was 
or was not in session was duly considered. Mr. Bingham, 
besides breaking clay pigeons with the same ease, cer- 
tainty and quickness with which a hen picks up corn, can 
makean epidemic among birds with his shotgun, be the 
birds of the water or air. 

Mr. Alex. McDonald, of St. Johns, P. Q., Canada, was 
accompanied by Mr. Skinner of spoon hook fame, ona 
brief visit to FOREST AND STREAM’S exhibit. 

Mr. J. V. Kridt, Washington, D.C., told of tarpon being 
caught near Cumberland Island, near the Georgia coast, by 
one Captain Butts. He said that, so far as he knew, it 
was generally ene the tarpon never wended his 
flight so far nor’ard. 

Mr. E. Percy Maynard, of Chicago, placed his name on 
the register after a most pleasant conversation on dog 
and gun, pistol, rifle and boating, in the use of all of 
which he is interested and proficient. 

Mr. Frank F. Frisbie (‘‘F. F. F.” and ‘‘Prairie Dog”) 
honored the corner with a brief call. 

Well known to the dog fancier is Mr. Chas. K. Farmer, 
of Indianapolis, Ind, who tarried but a few moments, 
since he had much to see in the short time allotted to the 
Fair. He contemplated returning to Michigan to reside 
again, 

Danville, Ky., is the home of many ardent sportsmen, 
said Mr. Thomas P, Flaig, of that city. Bass fishing and 
Kentucky reels—Mr. Flaig is an expert reel maker him- 
self—afforded an interesting theme of conversation. His 
— has files of FOREST AND STREAM from the first 
number. 


Of ‘‘Nesmuk” columns of reminiscences could be writ- 
ten from no other data than that furnished by the many peo- 
ple who knew him, and who visited FOREST AND STREAM’s 
corner. The dead woodsman must have had a strong in- 
dividuality and an endearing character, for all speak of 
him in terms of praise and affection. A quiet gentleman 
and his wife walked into the exhibit one day and wrote 
on the register, ‘‘Buck” Delano, Chicago. He then opened 
a volume of ‘‘Woodcraft,” and pointed out where he fig- 
ured in it as one of the characters of the book. ‘‘I was 
his companion in his outings for twelve years,” said Mr. 
Delano, ‘‘and a better companion or woodsman never 
lived than he. ‘Nessmuk’ could get up a meal out of 
anything. No matter how poor the prospect for a meal, 
with ‘Nessmuk’ in camp there was a certainty of some 
thing to eat. An old shoe or bark would serve if there 
was nothing better.” 

Mr. Tim Donoghue, of La Salle, Ill., dropped me a line 
in his cheery way and informed me that he would be in 
town before the Fair closed. I had about given him up, 
when on a cold, dreary day, the last Saturday of the 
Fair, he dawned on the cosy corner with the whole board 
of aldermen of LaSalle, or rather, as he himself is a mem- 
ber, the whole board visited FOREST AND STREAM at the 
World’s Fair. Neither the cold nor fatigue had lessened 
his natural affability or warm-hearted vivacity. If Tim's 
friends were all in one line no day would be long enough 
for him to run down the line and shake hands as he ran, 
finishing it all on the same day. 

Mr. J. M. Freeman, of Bicknell, Ind., chatted over field 
trial matters, while Mrs. Freeman viewed the fish. He 
said tbat the field trials to be heid at Bicknell would prob- 
avly be the best held there in many years. B. WATERS. 






























Chicago. 


Chicago did it. Chicago made possible the Fair, and 
now makes possible the perpetuation of the Fair’s memory. 
Yesterday one Chicago man gave $1,000,000 for this so- 
called museum. Another gave $100,000. This ragged 
Monte Christo of a town has a heart andasoul. If you 
come to figure on progress and accomplishment, do not 
leave out of the calculation the ‘‘omnivorous West,” nor 
that city which is the heart and center of the West. 


Mr. W. G. Davies, of Whittle’s Depot, Pennsylvania 
county, Va., stop for a good long talk. Mr. Davies 
bitterly deplores the negro with the gun, who has killed 
off about all the small game in his section except on land 
closely protected. He says there are more deer not far 
from his part of Virginia than for a long time. South of 
him, in the Carolinas, he says one can have the finest 
sort of woodcock shooting; the Congaree River being 
especially good. A few turkeys are still left in Pennsyl- 
vania county, Mr. Davies says. What is left still, how- 
ever,and what will always be left, though Mr. Davies 
doesn’t mention it, is the unfailing hospitality of Ole 
Virginity, which ought to make a cold-blooded Northern 
man ashamed of himself. ‘‘Come down and see me,” 
said Mr. Davies, ‘‘and stop a while. I’ll put you behind 
an old-fashioned big pointer, and give you some bird 
shooting and may be ashot ata turkey. All I ask of you 
is to write up the little-minded men of our neighborhood, 
who don’t believe in protecting and keeping the game as 
afew of us do.” Mr. Davies wanted to have some duck 
shooting while in the North, and I was sorry I could not 
go out with him. 

Mr. H. J. Welch, inventor and patentee of the Welch 
& Graves glass trolling bait (‘one minnow a day”), and 
also of the changeable-center inanimate bait, which latter 
device is less known than the former, tarried awhile on 
his way from Mr. Graves’s one-minnow-a-day booth in 
on Pavilion and we discoursed pleasantly for a 
while. 

Mr. C. A. Damon, of the Burgess Gun Company, now 
in charge of the gun exhibit of that firm, as I understand 
it, left his card and made a pleasant call while the writer 
was absent. 

Mr. F. L. Glezen, of Providence, R. I., called several 
times during his stay here. Mr. Glezen was disappointed 
about his big-game hunt in British Columbia this fall, a 
trip on which he had counted much, but will try to con- 
sole himself with a duck hunt out in Minnesota, whither 
he starts this week. Mr. Glezen has killed moose and 
caribou in Nova Scotia, but this year his old hunting 
grounds were burned over and he attempted to carry out 
his long-cherished idea of a trip to the Rockies, only to 
find, late in the season, that his hunting partner would 
be unable to go, and that so the trip was off. Sympathy 
for Mr. Glezen will be ready from those who know how 
that is themselves. 

Rev. J. H. LaRoche, author of the little poem ‘‘O, Fair 
White City,” lately published in Forrest anp STREAM and 
a very pleasant gentleman, called several times at the 
cosiest spot in the Fair, but unfortunately the writer 
missed him every time, more’s the pity for the writer. 

Mr. Wm. N. Byers, of Denver, Colo., stopped for alittle 
while, and asked us all to come and see him if we were in 
Denver. ‘‘We have still some game and some fish in 
Colorado,” said Mr. Byers, ‘‘in spite of all the efforts of 
man to the contrary.” 

Mr. F. C. Donald, of Chicago, and his 24-karat smile, 
dawned on the FOREST AND STREAM space the other day. 
Mr. Donald’s smile is surpassed by none and equalled a 
by that of Col. R. 8. Cox, of the firm of Haller & Cox, 
Seattle, Wash. It isa tie between them. ‘I have been 
trying all summer to find one of you FOREST AND STREAM 
men,” said Mr. Donald, ‘‘but they are all always been some- 
where else. I don’t believe any of you have been in 
town allsummer.” Mr. Donald is wrong. We have been 
right in the heart of the city. 

Mr. Geo. L. Wilkinson, of Beloit, Wis., and an admirer 
of the g. p. 0. e., paused and parleyed, and told us to 
come and see him. I wish I could accept all the invita- 
tions of this sort I have had this summer. It would be 
hard on national affairs, but I wouldn’t have to work for 
ten years. 

Mr. Gardiner M. Skinner, of Clayton, N. Y., the Skinner 
spoon man, and the author of the 42lbs. mascallonge lately 
mentioned, stepped in for a time and we had a pleasant 
talk. “I sent a copy of our local paper,” said Mr. Skinner, 
‘to the editor of FOREST AND STREAM, showing the account 
of my big lunge, and it happened that in the same column 
there was the account of the wedding of my daughter, 
who was married that same week. The editor man wrote 
back, ‘Weight of mascallonge noted. Weight of son-in- 
law not stated. Congratulate you, anyhow.’ I thought 
that wasn’t bad.” 

Mr. A. R. Bechaud, of Jefferson, Wis., tarried and 
made converse at the white birch sign. 

Mr. L. K. Liggett, of the Detroit Tigers Canoe Club, 
stopped for a few moments. He reports everything dull 
at Petroit. “Chicago is taking $100,000 a week out of 
Detroit,” said he, ‘‘and the Fair is killing everything else.” 
Mr. Liggett thought the W. C. A. meet next summer 
would go to Mullet Lake, Mich. — 

Mr. A. Ames Howlett (the ‘‘Onondago” of FOREST AND 
STREAM), and vice-president of the Lefever Arms Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., came into the FOREST AND STREAM corner 
accompanied by his son, a bright little fellow, who seemed 
to take a keen and intelligent interest in all things sports- 
manlike, as shown in that precinct. Mr. Howlett pére 
and Mr. Howlett jils both lean much to amateur pho- 
tography, and the youngster is the hero of the picture 
“On the Watch,” shown in the Game Laws in Brief. I 
can’t imagine any pleasure greater than that of having a 
bright boy to bring up and educate in manly ways, and I 
don’t know of a better way to do this last than that a 
chosen by Mr. Howlett, who is putting the boy through a| proportion of photographs of live wild game as the Book of 
course of FOREST AND STREAM and the things thereunto the Boone and Crockett Club, The volume is a marvel of 
pertaining. E. HouGH. _ typographical beauty. 



























































Java Coffee. 


Lastly, we tried, and tried often, the heavenly fluid, 
soft, charming, enthralling, served by those delightfully 
polite and agreeable little villagers, the Javanese, in their 
clean and quiet little town upon the Midway. Here you 
have the hand of iron in the glove of velvet, a coffee 
powerful but seductive, dreamy but compelling, languor- 
ous but inspiring. Tositon the gallery of the big bungalow, 
and sip a cup of this divine essence of happy dreams, and 
to listen meanwhile to the slow, erratic, irregular clack! 
clack! clack-a, clack-clack! of the laziest little bamboo 
water mill on earth—I know of nosituation on this earth 
more infinitely or innocently blessed. There is no vicious- 
ness in the Javanese coffee, not a bad thought in a barrel- 
ful of it, and the brimming measure served you by the 
grave but pleasant little brown man is naught but an 
amber draught of pure content. It bids you on not to 
wild deeds of visionary sort, but teaches you the beauty 
of a serene and tranquil hope which makes life seem 
another thing. If you drink one cup of coffee in the 
Javanese village, you think you are going to have your 
salary raised. If you drink two, you are certain of it. 
If you drink three, you don’t care whether it is or not. 
[The Chief and I drank three. ] 

Java coffee is — coffee. The cup is large and you 
can use milk if you like, though it spoils any good coffee. 
To suit the average popular taste, the coffee is weakened 
a shade after its first strength is developed. The berries 
are ground very fine, after careful roasting to a dark 
brown color. 












































A Glorious Dream. 


Oct. 29.—To-morrow the White City dies. Its brief but 
glorious life has run its term, and, ‘‘like the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” it must fade at the stern light of a 
harder day. It was a glorious dream, and that it must 
die is pitiful. Against uplifted hands so white and so 

athetic, what can even Oblivion, the all-devouring, do? 
fovea Oblivion, which has swallowed cities, races and 
centuries, says, “I will wait for a little time. This 
dream, so white, so pure, so good, shall not die by the 
stroke of measured time. It was too glorious a dream.” 

If it be a pleasure to look — the dismantling of the 
great city, that pleasure may be indulged, for though the 
Exposition closes formally to-morrow, the gates will be 
held open for some time yet, and those who wish to see 
the remnants of the Fair may have that privilege. 


The Spirit of the Dream. 


But Oblivion relents for a time, and the spirit of this 
vision will remain, at least a suggestion of the perished 
thought. The great Art Building, the most beautiful of 
all the beautiful structures of the Fair, is to be retained, 
and it will be the home of many of the choicest treasures of 
the Fair. The Columbian Museum will take the place of 
the Columbian Exposition, and for years yet to come the 
great statue of Winged Victory will dominate over the 
defeat to. which Oblivion consents. The spirit of the 
dream, holding still much of beauty, much of thought, 
much of high import, will live on, and will continue to do 
good to tired and grimed humanity, in manner alike, 
though in less measure than the majestic spectacle whose 
allotted hour has now arrived. Let us love the daughter 
for the mother’s sake. For the latter, for this White City, 
for this inspired creation which was more than the work 
of man, for this lesson which came because in this time 

















“Sairy Gamp.” 


WESTBORO, Wis., Oct. 23.—I have read what Mr. 
Waters, World’s Fair correspondent of FOREST AND 
STREAM, says in regard to the famous 10-pound canoe iD 
which ‘‘Nessmuk” made a tour of the lakes and streams 
of the Adirondack region about ten years since. If ! 
remember rightly it was not from mere sentiment that 
this name was given, but because Sairy Gamp ‘never 
took water.” I think a reference to ‘‘Nessmuk’s” account 
of the trip referred to in the files of the FoREsT AND 
STREAM will bear me out in this. J. W. G. 

























There has never been any book published on big game 
hunting which contained among its illustrations so large 
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Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 
oa 28 to Dec. 1.—New Jersey K. L., at Newark. Dr. W. F. Seidler, 


Dec. 12 to 15.—R. I. Poultry and Pet Stock Ass'n, at Providence. 
Dec. 20 to 23.—Northern Ohio Pet Stock Association, at Akron, O. 


H. F. Peck, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 7.—New England Beagle Club trials. W. S. Cl 
Mase, Secretary . 7 Z S. Clark, Linden, 
ov. 7.—International Field Trial Club’s Fourth Trial tham, 
oF % oe =e Chatham. ueians 
ov. 20.—Eastern id Trial Club's at N , N. CO. Mem- 
bers’ Stake Nov. 16. W. A. Coster, — Krone. "s is 
Nov. 20.—Gordon Setter Field Trials Club, at Freetown, Mass. C. R. 
Taylor, Sec’y, Providence. R. I. 
Nov. 27.—Irish Setter Club’s Field Trials, at Thomasville, N.C. All- 
Age entries close Nov. 1. G. G. Davis, Sec’y. 


1894, 

Jan. 1.—Southern California Field Trials, at Ontario, > be 
Hinman, Los Angeles, Cal., Sec’y. ae 

Jan. 29.—Southern Field Trial Club’s Trials, New Albany, Miss. T. 
M. Brumby, Sec’y, Marietta, Ga. 

Feb. 19.—United States Field Trials Club's Spring Trials, Grand 
Junction, Tenn. Second payment in Derby due Nov.1. P.T. M 
son, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 








POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


[By a Staff Correspondent.} 


In the few moments Mr. J. M. Freeman, of Bicknell, Ind., 
tarried in FOREST AND STREAM’S corner at the World’s Fair 
he informed me that already the handlers were gathered 
thickly about Bicknell, sharpening their dogs’ noses and 
toughening their legs for the forthcoming trials of the 
United States Field Trials Club. Among those he mentioned 
were Capt. C. E_ McMurdo and Messrs. Gillman, Barker. 
Bond, Tucker, Fisher, with Messrs. Johnson and Mayfield 
close by, and Mr. Avent soon to be in their midst. Birds he 
reported as being plentiful. There is every indication of a 
good trial, he said. The season of points and flushes will 
soon begin. The days will be musical with the rich voice of 
the handler as he excitedly stretches his arm preternaturally 
= in air and exclaims ‘‘Point, judges!” And the judge 
calmly says, “‘I see it.”” Then the handler walks forward 
with a bold air of apprehension to flush. If he flushes a bird 
to the point he says, ‘‘Betcher life I knew ther’ was a bird 
there.” If he finds nothing, he looks meek and says noth- 
ing. Still it looks much easier to handle a dog in a field 
trial than it really is. Few realize the mental and physical 
strain involved. nd to accomplish the best results, a fairly 
good knowledge of the principles and rules of competition 
must have been acquired. Of course the mere fact that a 
man is a professional presupposes a knowledge of handling, 
but it is not necessarily so. A trainer may handle well in 
private shooting and in a field trial under the changed con- 
ditions incident to it, may handle very badly. In the near 
future I may give a few hints on handling dogs in a field 
trial. B. WATERS. 


Irish Terriers. 

ANYTHING that Mr. Geo. R. Krehl may have to say on the 
Irish terrier is bound to be interesting, as we believe he is 
one of the best posted men on the peculiarities and origin of 
the ‘“‘dare-devil” as we know him nowadays. An important 
point is touched upon when he says in Stock-Keeper: 

‘Dark face shadings in Irish terriers frequently form the 
subject of serious discussion among the breeders of this 
variety, and by those whose knowledge of the breed is super- 
ficial are suspiciously regarded as evidence of a taint in the 
pedigree, These wiseacres have as little foundation for 
their surmises as a certain all-round judge possesses for call- 
ing Irish terriers a made-up and fabricated breed, and who 
in the same breath would probably be capable of considering 
bull-terriers to have a better claim to purity of strain. The 
wheaten-red is, nowadays, the orthodox Irish terrier color 
but people who know the breed in the rough are cognizant 
of the fact that the national terrier of Ireland is to be met 
with in different parts of the country of various shades of 
color, the gray blues used to be highly esteemed, brindles 
are to be met with, and even black and tans, but they were 
always rough and Irish.” 

In showing what ‘‘fancy”’ has done for the breed he “‘whis- 
pers:” ‘‘Any skillful dog breeder could take a few specimens 
of the old rough parent stock, the big 30lb. terriers with 
rhaggy coats and often linty heads, and by careful selection 
breed from them a modern bench Irish terrier. The different 
colors are undoubtedly in the blood of our modern speci- 
mens, and the dark colors will occasionally reassert them- 
selves according to nature’s laws of atavism. All Irish 
terrier breeders have remarked the gray patch on so many 
vf their dogs’ sterns, and the black eyelids and muzzle may 
be attributed to the same cause. But to pretend that they 
should be regarded as disqualifying defects is absurd; they 
are undesirable, and in competition with a dog equal in all 
other points, but even-colored all over they would weigh 
against their possessor. The best dogs before the public 
throw back to a dark union, for Killiney Boy, the very pillar 
of the breed, was out of a rough black and tan Irish bitch. 
A whole-colored yellow red —_ is now orthodox, but even his 
ears should be of a darker shade than the rest of his coat, 
and they should be soft and velvety, without any linty, 
straggling hairs. The softer, light colored topknot, which 
even the best dogs will occasionally show symptoms of, is a 
throw-back to their early rough origin.” 

According to this writer a prevalent color among our dogs 
bred here is not desirable, but the “unfortunates” serve 
a purpose in the kennel though advised to “keep it dark.” 

“The most unpardonable color in the Irish terrier is the 
deep mahogany red which is so often associated with smooth- 
coats, greyhound heads, and a fatuous, unterrier-like ex- 
pression. These are to be tabooed by the judge, but breeders 
have found that, matched with rough-coated sires, they in- 
variably throw hard coats. For this purpose they may serve, 
but they should be guarded in the privacy of the brood ken- 
nel, ‘The theory respecting these undesirable mahogany 
smooths is that they are the telltales of an early Manchester 
terrier experiment, and we have little doubt that when an 
old-fashioned rough and topknotted bitch was bred toa Man- 
chester, the produce were likely to be clean-skulled and 
their coats harsher and less abundant.” 


Eastern Trials All-Age. 


Editor Forest wnd Stream: 

Please find the following entries for the All-Age Stake of 
k. F. T. C., which were delayed by accident and arrived after 
list for publication was sent you: 

Hope’s Mint—Orange and white English setter dog, 21¢ 
years (Gath’s Hope—Dashing Lady). 

Dick Fox—Black, white and tan English setter dog, 2 
years (Chance—Countess Rush). 

BLUE RIDGE MARK—Black, white and tan English setter 
og, 244 years (Gath’s Mark—Ollie T.) 

_ These three entries are all made by the Blue Ridge Kennels, 
Va, WASHINGTON A. COSTER, Sec’y-Treas. iE ¥eS3C. 


*“ DOG CHAT. 


——— oo 


Canadian Fox-Terrier Club. 


In publishing pictures of the principal officers of the 
Canadian Fox-Terrier Club, we may also give some particu- 
lars regarding the club. It was established in September, 
1892, and although at present only a little over a year old, 
has flourished beyond the expectations of its most ardent 
supporters. This is mainly due to the energy displayed by 
its president, Mr. A. D. Stewart—whom, it might be men- 
tioned, first entertained the idea of such an organization 
being formed—assisted by the vice-president, Mr. Richard 
Gibson, of Delaware, and the secretary-treasurer, Mr. H. P. 
Thompson, of Toronto. 

The club was formed with the idea of promoting the breed- 
ing of pure breed fox-terriers, and to define and publish the 
true type of that breed in Canada. Well has it endeavored 
to carry out those objects, as might have been noticed at the 
Toronto Industrial dog show last month, where, although 
not numerically strong, the quality was far ahead of former 
years, 

From the few terriers entered by the club at that show, 
one might come to the conclusion that the terriers belonging 
to members of the club were correspondingly few, but such 
is not the case. A great many of the members are old 
breeders who own good-sized kennels, but do not often ex- 
hibit, and a great many are novices and ‘“‘don’t know” when 
they have a good thing. 

To give an idea of the number of terriers owned by some of 
the members, we might mention the president of the club, 
Mr. Stewart, who has in his kennel over a dozen wires and 
smooths. The vice-president, Mr. Gibson, of Delaware, who 
is well known all over theStates and Canada for his particular 
strain of terriers, can generally place on the bench a string 
— in both numbers and quality to anything in Can- 
ada and the mere kennels in the United States. The 
secretary, Mr. H. P. Thompson, can count between thirty and 
forty terriers in his kennel, chiefly young ones. Mr. A. A. 
Macdonald, Toronto, has also a goodly number, among which 
are to be found the recent importation Dark Eyes and the 
well-known Blemton Trump, now a champion. Messrs. 
Smyth & Bell, Toronto, have a i kennel, now headed by 
the well-known Dusky Trap. Others we can mention are 
Messrs. F. S. Wetherall, of Compton, Quebec; J. J. Biggs 
and S. Munro, of London, Ont., and many others. The mem- 
bers are eager to take advantage of the services of ‘‘the best 
in the land,” and are also to be found importing occasionally; 
so that a steady improvement may be looked for not oa 
—— the dogs the property of the members, but alsoamong 
the whole fox-terrier interest in Canada. The secretary of 
bo club is Mr. H. P. Thompson, 31 Mary street, Toronto, 

an. 

The cups which were competed for at the Toronto show 
were all donated by different firms and people throughout 
Canada, and are as handsome as anything of a similar nature 
we have yet seen. Each cup has to be won three times be- 
fore becoming the property of any one member. 





Judging at the World’s Fair. 


Werather think that some of the judges selected for the 
proposed World’s Fair dog show should congratulate them- 
selves upon the fact that the show did nof take place. It is 
not at all likely that the judging would have been carried 
out in the ordinary and somewhat slipshod methods now in 
vogue. If we may take the experience of the poultry judges, 
who have been hard at work for the last ten days or more, 
the chosen ones are well out of it. Poultry men are divided 
on the merits of comparison judging and the more laborious 
work of judging by the score card, but the former is now the 
most popular mode at the largest shows, and its advocates 
are such well known men as Messrs. Drevenstredt, Diehl 
and Zimmer, all more or less known to the dog world. The 
comparison advocates got the ear of Mr. Buchanan and it 
was decided that judging by comparison should be the order. 
The comparison men thought they had, in classic language, 
a picnic, and made their plans to find out “‘what building 
the lagoon was in” and other Midway plaisantries. But they 
found Mr. Buchanan and his committee on awards to be 
birds of another feather altogether. Mr. Buchanan thought 
that if comparison judging was best, comparison judging 
boiled down fine was better. Judging began at noon on 
Wednesday, Oct. 18, and by the evening the 19 judges had 
passed upon 107 birds, and it was nearly noon of the next 
day before some had their reports ready for the committee. 
Each judge was given a class and told to go over each bird 
thoroughly. He must then make his award on the form 
then in hand, must then go to the live stock department and 
copy this on another form and then into a book he would 
find there. He must then write a detailed description of 
each bird to which a prize had been awarded, telling wherein 
it was better than others and why others had fallen before 
it. Substitute dog for bird in the above and one can im- 
agine the tribulations and growls that would have arisen in 
the dog show judiciary. The judging may be completed by 
this time, but as there were 5,000 birds in all, the j olan may 
be finished up first. Mr. F. B. Zimmer, owner of the Debon- 
air kennels of beagles, at Gloversville, N. Y., was one of the 
unlucky judges. 





English Kennel Club Show. 


The English Kennel Club brought the largest dog show 
ever held to a successful conclusion Oct. 26, at Crystal Palace, 
London. We have already published the list of entries, 
which numbered over 2,000. We find a full account of the 
show in the Stock-Keeper, which was the first English paper 
received this week, and comes a couple of days before the 
usual time. This journal will find the explanation of their 
not receiving the FOREST AND STREAM in the editorial notes 
in last week’s issue. 

To return to the big show, we find that a number of nov- 
elties were introduced, chief of which was the new benching 
provided by Spratts Patent. To the ordinary benching they 
have added a sloping wire covering which will prevent the 
dogs fighting, and also serves as a convenient receptacle for 
the prize cards, which are now out of harm’s way, and can- 
not be torn down by the dogs, as is so often the case over 
here. It is to be hoped that our own Spratts Co. will adopt 
the same improvement. There was no startling début unless 
we except the reappearance of Mr. Royle, of Manchester, in 
the ring, accompanied by a St. Bernard of more than usual 
merit for one only 19 months old. Lord Douglass is said to 
be a “phenomenon” and should still improve; good color, 
head a little long, but very deep; not enough stop yet, but 
excellent legs and feet, and active as a terrier, with a body 
of great size and substance. The critical say he might be a 
little taller. Hewon three firsts and the championship, win- 
ning in the ‘“‘winners’ class.”” He weighs nearly 200lbs. 

Among the interesting competitions was that between the 
bulldogs Dockleaf and Monkey Brand, the former winning. 
The show of fox-terriers, though large in number, was not 
better than ordinary. Champion Prompter won the chal- 
lenge cup for his owner, Mr. Rotherham Cecil. It is re- 
marked in the above journal that fox-terriers are gaining in 
size at every show, and that now an 18}¢1b. dog is considered 
by many as the proper weight. In this the breeders seem to 
an sight of the first principles regarding their practical 
utility. 

The rough terriers, such as Dundees and Scotch, were well 
represented and in large numbers, Ainsty Grip and Cham- 
pion Kildee played respectively prominent parts. The fair 


contingent, with their toy dogs, were out in full array, even 
to holding afternoon teas in the alleyways, which, while 
enjoyable enough, no doubt, to those who are in it, must 
prove a nuisance to those who are not, and who wish to see 
the dogs. An extended notice of the different breeds must be 
postponed to another week. 





Gordon Setter Field Trials. 


The Gordon Setter field trials are to be run at Freetown, 
Mass., and Mr. J. Lawson, of Providence, will judge 
with Mr. Sharpe. The club has decided now to run the 
trials on Nov. 20, but the entries will close on Nov. 13 
instead of 10. The stakes are open to all Gordon setters and 
prizes or money are solicited from all admirers of the Gor- 
don. All money received in entrance fees will be given in 
a A silver goblet has been donated for the er 

take and a similar prize is expected for the — While 
we are willing to do all that lies in our power to help these 
trials along, as such ventures are commendable, we believe 
that more interest would be taken in the venture by out- 
siders if those who are getting the affair up would publish 
the names of the officers of the club and give other informa- 
tion that would induce Gordon owners from New York, for 
instance, to enter their dogs. These men will scarcely feel 
like taking a very active interest in these trials without 
knowing who composes the Gordon Setter Field Trials Club 
or who is responsible for its proper management. The for- 
feit, we understand from another source, is $5 and $5 to fill. 





£100 for Eclipse. 


At the Crystal Palace show, Mr. Krehl, the owner of the 
— collie champion Eclipse, was offered by Mr. Megson, the 

anchester collie breeder, $500 for the dog. It was refused, 
for it is his owner’s firm intention that this celebrated “pillar 
of the stud” shall eat his last crustat hisboard. This is true 
fancier spirit. 





Another Mastiff Coming. 


Mr. W. Norman Higgs purchased at the Crystal Palace 
show the mastiff bitches Brampton Beauty and Stella IIT. 
The former, according to Stock-Keeper (Eng.), was purchased 
for exportation to this country. Who the purchaser is we 
are not told. 





The noted wire-haired fox-terrier champion Quantock 
Nettle has been repurchased by her former owner, Mr. H. 
Hopkins, so that she may end her days while in his posses- 
sion. This bitch is said to have won in her day more prizes 
than any dog now living 


Mr. W. Patterson has sold to Colonel Knox; C.R.R.A., 
Militar coe to the Governor of Bermuda, the Scottish 
terrier Moorfoot Bodach II., winner of second, Dalkeith, sec- 
ond, Glamis. The dog comes out in the Campania. 








Some time since we spoke of a Mrs. Lawrence, of Wales, 
having paid large prices for some noted fox-terriers. Now 
she has gone one better and given $1,500 for Mr. F. Red- 
mond’s Despoiler, who was formerly known as Belmont 
Terror, and is by Belmont Ranger out of Belmont Cheery. 
His pups are selling well, and the purchase, even at this 
long figure, meets with approbation. 





The fox-terrier Result, probably the best known living fox- 
terrier, is said to have become stone blind through trouble 
with his teeth, eight of which were extracted at one time. 
In spite of his affliction the old champion enjoys good health. 


The Blue Ridge Kennels have, after all, entered their dogs 
in the All-Age Stake at the Eastern field trials. Our readers 
will remember that we commented upon their absence at 
the time the other entries were published. 








The Irish terrier bitch Mr. Geo. Jamieson recentiy sent to 
Canada is named Anna and is a litter sister to Breda Gripper, 
and the dog she was supposed to be in whelp to is Poor Dick, 
who is not, however, a brother to Poor Pat. The bitch 
missed. Mr. Jamieson has purchased another terrier, Shar- 

ar,for his Canadian friend. This dog has won seventeen 

t prizes and ten specials and Stock-Keeper remarks that 

his departure is a distinct loss to the home fancy, as the dog 
was getting some grand-headed stock. 





Mr. Bousfield advises us rather tardily that the great Dane 
bitch Nuremberger, now and then in their charge, was not 
at the Lexington show, where she was credited with second 
prize. We asked some time since who or what the bitch 
was that was masquerading under Nuremberger’s name at 
that show and in her stall. 





The Eastern Field Trials will be held at Newton, N. C., 
and not High Point, N. C., as we have seen it stated. 





Messrs. Wright & Tallman _ have decided to dissolve con- 
nection in the Netherwood Kennels. Mr. Wright has the 
dogs and Mr. Tallman the experience. 





The Grove Kennels are offering in our business columns a 
number of fox-terriers for sale. Among them are Raby 
Trigger, who when owned by Geo. Raper in England won 
thirteen first prizes and was shipped to this country by him. 
for competition at New York show, where he was bought at 
a large figure by C. D. Bernheimer, since which he has won 
reserve, New York; second, Philadelphia; second, Baltimore; 
first, Wissahickon (last time shown, June, 1893). Another is 
Grove Lily, first, Pawtucket, 1892, beating the imported 
Blackrock Belle, several brood bitches and a lot of splendidly 
bred bitch pups. 





Mr. Howes tells us he has bred his noted bull-terrier 
Grove Duchess to champion Streatham Monarch, and not 
without cause he is another of those who are “living in 


hopes.” 


Through a confusion in names we have done a sportsman 
an uniutentional slight. In referring to the coming Gordon 
setter trials we spoke of Mr. Chas. R. Tayloras the writer 
who had done so much for sport in New England through 
the clever articles in the Providence Journal. It was Mr.5S. 
H. Roberts whom we had in mind, and field trial men will 
remember him as representing his paperat the Assonet trials 
last year. 








It is reported that there is some talk among the New Eng- 
land Field Trial Club members of running a sweepstake on 
the Assonet grounds. We should think that any such move 
would be preferable to allowing the prestige they have al- 
ready won to suffer at all by inaction. New England sports- 
men, for their own good and that of their dogs, must not let 
the commendable work already done go for naught. Sucha 
sweepstake event would serve to bring the members together 
on the field even if there is not so much money in it. 





Colonel Dean, the owner of the black and tan terrier bitch 
that was objected to at the Portsmouth show for alleged 
faking, admitted before the Kennel Club that the tail had 
been singed. The club took no notice of this admission, 
which is supposed to be contrary to dog show ethics, but 
listened to the affidavit of the Manchester B. and T. Club, 
which stated that they did not think the terrier had been 
unduly trimmed. Stock-Keeper comes out flat-footed on 
the subject and inquires why the judge who disqualified 
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the bitch was not called by the K. C. to give evidence, and 
deduces from this that there is something rotten in the way 
the Kennel Club conducts these inquiries, and it would seem 
so. While on the subject of black and tans, we might ven- 
ture to ask who owns Rhodes Oban and Rhodes Una? 


Dog Language. 


Little Johnny—Dogs don’t need to talk, ’cause anyone can 
understand their bark. 

Visitor—Can you? d 

Little Johnny—Easy as rollin’ off alog. When my dog is 
at the door and barks, that means he wants to get in; if he’s 
inside the door and barks, that means he wants to get out. 

Visitor—Humph! Suppose he is half inside and half out- 
side and barks, what does that mean? 

Little Johnny—That means, that there’s a bigger dog than 
him in our yard.—Good News. 


Irish and Gordon Setter Field Trials.' 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your comments upon the “absurdly few” entries in the 
Derby of the Irish Setter field trials, to come off at Thomas- 
ville, N. C., next month, are not just. 

This has been a very hard year in all business and conse- 

uently sport has suffered. Vide the small entries for the 

tern field trials and one or two others, while the Central, 
New England and ‘vhio Field Trial clubs have dropped out 
entirely. If these clubs, with the large numbers of pointers 
and English setters to depend upon, are compelled to 
“declare off’’ it is greatly to the credit of the Irish setter, 
which does not number one-fifth as many, that it can con- 
tinue its field trials at all. . 

And so with the Gordon setter, which don’t number one- 
half the Irish. Yet Mr. Taylor has had the courage to 
announce Gordon setter field trials at Freetown, Mass., for 
Nov. 20. It will not be a test at all of the Gordon setter’s 
ability. The time is too short and it will be impossible to 
find trainers at such short notice. No prizesare announced 
and I don’t see how Gordon setter men generally can get 
ready. Some who run their own dogs and live near the 

lace of trial can do so, but if the number of entries is few 
it will not follow that, with fair notice given early, the trials 
of next year may not be very creditable. I almost regret 
that Mr. Taylor has made the attempt at so late a date, but 
perhaps it will be a prelude to proper trials in coming years. 
There is many a good Gordon used in private shooting, and 
until frequent field trials have brought him up to the stan- 
dard which fifteen or twenty 7 of public competition 
have attained in the pointer and English setter, it will not 
be fair to the Gordon, the most beautiful of all setters, to 
disparage him as a field trial dog. 

A MEMBER OF GORDON AND IRISH SETTER CLUBS. 


New York City, Oct. 30. 


Irish Setter Trials. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Editor Forest and Stream: The fol- 
lowing are the entries in the All-Aged Stake of the coming 
Trish Setter Trials: 

PATRIcIUS—J. J. Mannion’s dog (Duke Elcho—Red Rose), 
May 23, 1892. 

CLAREMONT PATsy—Perry & Hamilton’s dog (Frisco—Nel- 
lie IX.), August, 1885. 

TEDDY O’BouRKE—Perry & Hamilton’s dog (Claremont 
Patsy—Nora of Claremont), April, 1891. 

HAWKEYE QUEEN—Perry & Hamilton’s bitch (Claremont 
Patsy—Nora of Claremont), April, 1891. 

CURRER BELL IV.—G. G. Davis’s bitch (Claremont Patsy— 
Nora of Claremont), J ay, 1890. 

ROMAYNE—Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s dog (Duke Elcho—Romaine), 
October, 1891. 

HatTTige—C. B. Rutan’s bitch (Erin’s Lad—Lady Alice), 
May, 1892. 

BELLE OF KILDARE—W. L. Washington’s bitch (Kildare— 
Red Rose), November, 1889. 

LADY ALICE—J. B. Blossom’s bitch (Redstone—Lady No- 
reen), September, 1890. 

NuaGcET II.—J. B. Blossom’s bitch (Finglas—Betsy Crafts), 
March, 1892. 

Rock—C. T. Thompson’s dog (Blue Rock—Elcho’s Maid), 
January, 1892. 

Mr. Abner T. Hetfield, of North Judson, Ind., the owner of 
the well-known Irish setter Tearaway, offersa free service as 
a special prize to the owner of the winner of the Derby. 

G. G. DAvis, Secretary. 


Dogs ‘as Draught Animals. 


Mr. N. Situ, U. S. Consul to Liege, Belgium, who 
recently sent a report to the Secretary o State concerning 
the use of the dog as a draught animal by the Belgian 
people, and which Mr. Gresham published in a Government 
document, says that this utilization of canine power is com- 
paratively recent, though it has become as much an institu- 
tion in Liege as the mule in Louisville or Memphis. He 
thinks thirty years ago a dog in harness would have excited 
remark in Liege. Weshould think that they have been used 
a good deal longer than this in Brussels and parts of Ger- 
many. Weremember seeing these dogs in harness when at 
school near Coblentz, on the Rhine, in 1871. They were used 
principally for conveying garden truck from the villages 
and farms along the Rhine to Coblentz. 

One of these turnouts used to interest us greatly. A very 
tall fine looking German in ablue blouse made periodical 
journeys through the Rhine villages with a 
small black, rough-coated dog, weighing about 60lbs., whic 
decked out in neat harness drew a small cart or rather pair 
of wheels between which swung a brightly polished oaken 
barrel containing cognac. This the owner peddled along his 
route, and the whole turnout was surrounded by consider- 
able romance in our minds, for rumor had it that the brandy 
was smuggled. But that is neither here nor there, the fact 
remains that the custom of using dogs as draught animals 
seemed to have been in vogue for years. The dogs we saw 
were generally coarse dogs of great Dane, or low-legged mas- 
tiff type, and therefore generally smooth-coated. In passing 
through Brussels on our way to Coblentz we no’ num- 
bers of these dogs in harness. Mr. Smith estimates the 
canine power of “unregistered” ~— in this country at 
7,000,000, and the strength of each dog at 500lbs., so that 
there is 3,500,000,000lbs. of dog power idle in this nation 
alone, ‘‘which is running to waste at the very heels of the 


people.” 
How is This? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention has been called to Mr. Callihan’s letter in 
tay issue of Oct. 28, and if he is a resident of Danbury and 

is dog took the second prize then he is clearly entitled to 
the special which was given for best of the breed (Newfound- 
lands) owned in Danbury. This must be so whether Mr. 
Reac’s dog is eligible or not. As to Ben Lewis’s collection 
of prize money, it would appear that unless he held the 
identification or an order from the owner the A. K. C. rules 
were violated. REPORTER. 


New Yor, Nov. 2. 


Business. ‘ 
HumBoipt, Tenn.—Editor Forest and Stream: I shall send you an 
ad. next week. I wish to say this, I had excellent results from my 
ast one in your paper. R. B. Morean. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


KENNEL NOTES. , 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 

(furnished free) will be sent to any address. 
BRED. 

&@” Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

Belle of Surrey—Chatham Prince.. J. G. Li t’s (Roxbury, Mass.) 
bull-terrier bitch Belle of Surrey (Comet IL.—Rose) to Chatham Ken- 
nels’ Chatham Prince (Hinks—The Shrew), Oct. 17. 

Rose—Chatham Prince. J.G. Lipsett’s (Roxbury, Mass.) bull-ter- 
rier bitch Rose (Patch—Countess) to Chatham Kennels’ Chatham 
Prince (Hinks—The Shrew), Oct. 22. 

Grouse II.—Blemton Stickler. C. 8. Hanks’s fox-terrier bitch Grouse 
II. to Blemton Kennels’ Blemton Stickler, Oct. 7. 

Brokenhurst Queenie—Raby Pallisy. ©. S. Hanks’s fox-terrier bitch 
Brokenhurst Queenie to his Raby Pallisy, Sept. 27. 

Raskeda—Leekhoi. C. 8. Hanks’s Russian wolfhound bitch Raskeda 
(Kreelat—Khratka) to his Leekhoi (Riezvee—Labedka), Sept. 25 

Svodka—Leekhoi. C. 8. Hanks’s Russian wolfhound bitch Svodka 
to his Leekhoi, Oct. 2 and 8. 

Obrouga—Sorvanets. C.S. Hanks’s Russian wolfhound bitch Obrouga 
to his Sorvanets, Oct. 5. z 

Damson—Raby Pallisy. C.S. Hanks’s fox-terrier bitch Damson to 
his Raby Pallisy (Raby Patter—Maise), Sept. 25. 7 

Seacroft Myrtle—Warren Duke. C.S. Hanks’s fox-terrier biteh Sea- 
croft aE Pallisy—Damson) to L. W. Rutherfurd’s Warren 
Duke (First Flight—Warren Dawn, Sept. 20. 

Seacroft Agatha—Raby Pallisy. C. S. Hanks’s fox-terrier bitch Sea- 
— on (D’Orsey—Damson) to his Raby Pallisy (Raby Patter— 

aise), Oct. 1. 

Seacroft Fuss—Starden’s King. C. 8. Hanks’s fox-terrier bitch Sea- 
=" Fuss (Venio—Grouse II.) to J. E. Thayer’s Starden’s King), 
ct. 1. . 

Trixie H.—Woodale Driver. F. H. Hoyt’s (Sharon, Pa.) fox-terrier 
bitch Trixie H. to W. F. Porter’s Woodale Driver, June 19. 

Belle of Sharon—Woodale Driver. W. F. Porter's (Sharon, Pa.) 
fox-terrier bitch Belle of Sharon to his Woodale Driver, Oct. 3. 


WHELPS. 

2 Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

Chatham Queen. Chatham Kennels’s (Boston, Mass.) bull-terrier 
bitch Chatham Queen (champion Jubilee—My Queen), Oct. 5, four 
(two dogs), by Toon & Symond’s Prince Gully (True Blue—Polly). 

Maud Noble. N. Wallace’s (Farmington, Conn.) English setter bitch 
Maud Noble (Rowdy Rod—Pearl Noble), Oct. 11, nine (four dogs), by 
Blue Ridge Kennels’ champion Antonia (Roderigo—Bo Peep). 


SALES. 

&@” Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

J . Fox-terrier dog, whelped Jan. 20, 1893, by Blemton Rasper 
out of Grouse II., by C.S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., to Mr. Mason, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Seacroft Assert. Fox-terrier bitch, whelped August, 1891, by D’Or- 
sey out of Damson, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., to E. A. Cook, 
Germantown, Pa. 

Seacroft Boaster. Fox-terrier bitch, whel August, 1891, by Do- 
minie out of Brokeuhurst Queenie, by 6.8. anks, Manchester, Mass., 
to W. H. Fendrich, Columbia, Pa. 

Sorvanets—Flodeyka whelp. Russian wolfhound dog, whel June 
19, 1893, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., to R. DeW. pson, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Leekhoi—Kinjal whelp. Russian wolfhound dog, whelped Dec. 31, 
1892, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., to C. Hale, Elsworth, Me. 

Groubian—Flodeyka whelp. Russian wolfhound dog, whel Nov. 
16, 1893, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., to T. D. Dolen, Philadel- 


hia, Pa. 
F Leekhoi—Vinga whelps. Two Russian wolfhound dogs, waieed 
Aug. 3, 1893, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., to T. H. Kellogg, Wil- 
lard, Seneca Lake, N. Y. 

Leekhoi—Obrouga whelps. Russian wolfhounds, whelped Dec. 29, 
1893, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., one to H. Winderle, Edge Hill 
Village, Pa., and two to W. Price, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Leekhoi—Raskeda whelps. Russian wolfhounds, whelped Oct. 16, 
1892, by C. S. Hanks, Manchester, Mass., a white, lemon spots, dog to 
N. M. Wanner, York, Pa.; a white, red — to Eugene Hail, Bur- 
lington, Wiss.; a dog to Dr. Streeter, Chicago, Ill. and a bitch each to 
T. D. Dolen, Philadel phia, Pa., and A. B. Pitts, Columbus, 0. 

Emblem. Pointer bitch, by Fred F. Harris, Woodfords, Me., to Ed. 
E. Kelley, same a. 

Ellen Terry. St. Bernard bitch, whelped May 10, 1887, by Jacob Rup- 
pert, = New York city, to Wooding & Hoyt, The Heights, Ber- 
wick, Pa. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is no charge for answering questions under this head. All 
— relating > ailments of dogs will be answered by Dr. T. G. 


a member of the al e of Veterinary arene, 
Communications cae ee moles connected with Kennel 
Management and dogs will also receive careful attention. 


R.F. M, Cahn, Neb.—The judge was Mr. C. H. Mason, and cocker, 
we believe, Mr. Dole’s Othello. 

B., Norwich, Ct.—Cherry Lad is by Cherry Boy (16,338), out of 
Flossy T., by Col. Stubbs (4,676) out of Pix, by Grip out of Flirt. 

J. E. 8._Write to Mr. H. W. Huntington, 148 So. Eighth street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for acopy of the National Greyhound Club Rules. 

N.C. S., Newtown, Conn.—I have just lost two valuable pointer 

uppies, five months “ong and as I have noticed my English setter bitch 
o champion Paul Bo — to show symptoms of the same 
trouble, I hasten to describe it that you can tell me what to do for her. 
It comes on by a twitching in the hind legs, and I should think was a 
nervous trouble. It gradually gets worse, and their systemsrun down 
and the twitching increases until ee bly from it, and 
sometimes gointo spasms. Ans. Probably the result of distemper. 
Write again describing all symptoms more fully. In the meantime 
give the oe mixture: 

Pot. 


Hunting and Coursing. 


FIXTURES. 
Nov. 7.—New England Beagle Club’s Trials. W. 8S. Clark, Linden, 
y- 


%. 


Mass., Sec 


Field Trial Committee Meeting of N. B. C. 


A MEETING of the field trial committee was called at 8:20 
P. M. Nov. 2. Present, H. L. Kreuder, Geo. Laick, F. W. 
Chapman, B. S. Turpin, H. W. Lacy. 

The judges were asked to report on the classes they had 
pntgee so far, and then the objection by Mr. H. V. Jamieson 
to Mr. Dorsey’s Pade was read, he protesting it on the 
ground that it was not a beagle according to the entry form 
of the N. B.C. Mr. Dorsey’s evidence was taken informally. 
We would like to have given a picture of this dog, but Mr. 
et refused to have it taken, and would not state his rea- 
sons therefor, though asked by the club’s president. On the 
entry form Mr. Dorsey states Pade’s color to be yellow 
brown and white, age not given; sire Ned, dam Flora. Ned 
is by Stonewall Jackson, by imported Chimer. Flora’s pedi- 
gree is enveloped in shadow. In . Dorsey’s examina- 
tion before the field trial committee he stated that he pur- 
chased Pade from a Mr. Jones, of Ellicot City, Md. 
Flora is understood to have been stolen and to give her 
petigvee might be prejudicial to Pade’s former owner. 

ed’s dam is unknown, but Stonewall Jackson is owned by 
a man near Ellicot City. Mr. Jones bought Pade as a pup 
and he was hunted by hisson. Mr. Dorsey paid $15 for him. 
Acknowledged he would not enter Pade at a bench show 
and stated that he did not think Pade a typical English 
beagle for show purposes. Said Pade did not look likea 
thoroughbred beagle. Would not breed to him for show 
form, but would for field qualities. Had no idea where he 
gets his peculiar form. The committee then decided to 
oan ee premiums won by Mr. Dorsey with the exception 
of Pade’s, which was held over until the next meeting of the 
field trial committee, which will probably be held during 
Newark show or sooner. Meeting adjourned. 


(Nov. 11, 1898. 


NATIONAL BEAGLE CLUB TRIALS. 


ONCE more have the members of the National Beagle Club, 
one of the most energetic and —— specialty clubs in 
the country, demonstrated that the merits of two beagles 
can be determined by a field trial just as well as those of a 
see or setter. It is hard work, but then the men who in- 

ulge in this sort of sport do not consider that. They may 
yawn and wonder what in the world they are there for when 
the minutes become hours and bunny is non est, but with 
the first whimper that proclaims a find all is eagerness and 
excitement, and when the whimper becomes a cry and is 
answered by the other dog, who quickly harks to his mate, 
and sure of the line out pours the glorious duet and avay 
they go. Then does the beagle hunter think that life is 
worth living, and scratches, wet feet, tired limbs, everything 
is forgotten in the eager race to see the run, while the music 
encourages tired limbs to put their best foot first. 

There was the usual grumble about the lack of - rabbits, 

r scent and rough grounds. But then what can be done? 
the open ground and plain cover there seem to be few if 
any hares, so thaf-in the end we have to go to the brier 
swamps to get through the trials before the week ends. For 
spemener it is one.of the best places, for they can stand on 
the hillside, and in one yas where the sumacs grow, they 
can view all the twists and turns of bunny and amuse them- 
selves with the frantic efforts of the —— to pick briers out 
of their eyes and keep track of how the dogs are working at 
the same time. Those who undertake to judge beagle trials 
must be stout of limb, have capacious lungs and plenty of 
patience and perseverance. These qualities the judges this 
year most certainly possessed in generous degree; both are 
well versed in field sports and were seemingly in good condi- 
tion. Mr. B.S. Turpin was fresh from the Brunswick Fur 
Club trials of the previous week, where he acted as one of the 
judges, and a week after the foxhounds on the hills round 
orth Acton, Mass., puts a man into prime condition. Joe 
Lewis, the other judge, is about as tough as they are made, 
and no run is too long or brier too thick but that he is some- 
where about when the check comes and allows a minute’s 
breathing time. 

The quality of the work done in the Derby and large dog 
class was er up to last year, but the judges think that 
the hunting by the winners in the 13in. class showed consid- 
erable improvement, and in this we coincide. Pade and 
Spot R. furnished the liveliest heat of the meeting, and kept 
us on the jump all the time. Snow and Wanderer did good 
work, too, but when they ran together it was ina r place 
for scent—too dry. The Derby work was poor on the whole, 
though Mollie Dean gives promise of making a very usefu] 
bitch. The judges, as stated above, did their work well and 
conscientiously, and there was no kicking. The only un- 
pleasant feature of the trials was the objection against Pade, 
and Mr. Jamieson would seem to be quite justified in the 
course he took. This affair, however, will be treated of else- 


where. 

Although the New York papers, at least the principal ones 

— accounts of the running every day, there were 

ewer spectators than last year, and the last two days’ hunt- 
ing was left almost entirely to members of the club. We 
have already, in last week’s issue, given the names of those 
present. The utmost good feeling prevailed and as usual 
the quip and joke passed around freely when the day’s work 
was over. 

Mr. H. L. Kreuder was field marshal, and it seemed that 
both he and his family and, in fact, everything that was his 
were at the service of the intruders. There arefew men who 
would turn their homes into a semi-hotel, and subject them- 
selves to the inconveniences that the Kreuder family must 
experience. A hunter’s appetite is a simile commonly used 
and nothing but solid viands will satisfy it. These we had 
in abundance, and whoever does the es at the ‘‘Kreuder 
Homestead” is a chef in her line. When all the hunting was 
over it was only appropriate that we sat down toa rabbit 
dinner, most excellently prepared. 

There was little delay in oe the dogs up for each heat, 
and as far as trials go all was well —« The members 
of the Field Trials Committee are: J. W. Sm, Wm. 
Tallman, Geo. Laick, E. Gerry Roberts, John Bateman, H. 
L. Kreuder, H, W. Lacy, H. F. Schellhass, Pottinger Dorsey, 
A. D. Lewis, F. W. Chapman, B. S. Turpin. e have al- 
ready given the first day’s work, and the continuation of the 
heats in the 15in. class is given below. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 31. 
Class A—13 to 15in.—Conrimvgp. 


When we pulled up our blinds this soemaiegs it was to find 
the whole country covered with a white p. and we knew 
that the heaviest frost of the season had. busy while we 
slept. Ice had formed in the ponds and ditches, but Old Sol 
was soon ready for business, and quickly melted the frost 
“crust’’ and then dried up the grass, so that scent lay badly 
all day, and as the day grew older it became quite warm. 
The grounds selected are about a mile from the village, and 
most of it is very rough, er and covered with briers and 
sumacs. Hares were plentiful, however, but naturally difii- 
cult to follow, and the scent was so poor at times, even a few 
yards from where a rabbit had been started, that the hounds 
were continually at fault. An early start was made and the 
first brace, 

TRIFLE II.—MopEL—Cast off at 8:15. This was the unfin- 
ished heat of the previous evening. The dogs were bothered 
a good deal at the start; first a cat track led them astray, 
and then some dogs getting loose did not improve matters. 
At last the serious business of the day began when a hare 
was jum by the crowd. The les drove poorly, being 
frequently at fault and barking back on thetrails. Taken 
in all the work was indifferent, but Trifle had the best of it. 
This dog is over two years old but had never been hunted 
till three weeks since. Ordered up at 9:17. 

VENUus II.—ViIcK R.—These were put down at 9:23, and 
both handled by their owners, P. Dorsey and H.V. Jamieson. 
Both started well, the oo being in favor of Vick R. A 
long hunt in cover ensued before bunny was found by the 
spectators. Dogs were put on the hot trail and Venus hit 
off but Vick soon took the lead, set a good pace and showed 
herself much superior in driving and hunting and was at all 
times amenable to control. They ran for an hour and twenty 
minutes, being taken up at 10:43. Vick was clearly the best. 

ORACLE—JACK BANNERMAN were cast off at 10:35. J. W. 
Appleton handled Oracle and Mark Lewis the other dog. 
By this time all signs of frost had a and scent was 
very elusive. During the heat five rabbits were started in 
various places, and though the hounds were laid on hot 
trails they could not carry them. Oracle was slow and did too 
much peeiee. This made Jack Bannerman’s vigorous 
style of hunting more conspicuous, and he always had the 
speed of the other. Neither, however, came up to winning 
form. Up at 11:25. : 

JOE—W ANDERER.—Cast off at 11:28. Joe had the services 
of Mark Lewis and Wanderer was in charge of the veteran 
Pottinger Dorsey. The dogs hunted till lunch time without 
making a _ strike, and in this work Joe seemed to have 
the best of it in ranging, making wide casts, but always well 
under control; but Wanderer’s turn came after we had been 
regaled with most appetizing chowder and etceteras. That 
Miss Kreuder looks well after our material comforts was the 
general sentiment. 

After lunch a grand race took place, the hare be a 
corker and up to every move known to his kind to throw 

ursuers off the trail, andin following him Wanderer showed 
Bis worth, for he excelled in the way he made his casts and 
in picking up the trail at a “loss” and then generally leading 
when it came to a hard drive. Joe, in the earlier part, when 
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Western Kansas Coursing Meeting. 


OuR report of this meeting held at Loti, Kansas, Oct. 24, 
did not arrive in time for last week’s issue, and contains 
which follows. The meeting 
seems to have created considerable local interest, but the 
Eastern dogs failed to run into the finals. Miss Dollar Til. 
and Royal Crest did fairly well and the owner of Drytime 
should not be disappointed in the poor showing she made. 
She should not have been slipped so soon after Goodland 
meeting. A number of well known coursers were present, 

artner, Mr. J. R. 


Coehran, was slipping; D. C. Luse, A. C. Bradbury, Goodland 


little more than the summa 


including Dr. Van Hummell, whose 


Kennels owners, the president, R. S. Howard and Mr. E. H. 
Mulcaster, who judged satisfactorily. 


The attendance was quite good for asmall meeting and 
everything passed off nicely. The club’s secretary is Mr. W. 
O. Allplin, and he, with Mr. Howard, had_ the management 
of the whole affair, and did their work well. The summary 


follows: 
Leoti Stakes. 


Sixteen greyhounds of all ages at $10 each, 50% to winner and 25¢ to 


rupner up, 1244% each to next two dogs. 
First Round. 


Royal Crest Maybrook Ken- 


Castle—Miss Harknes) ) (Jester—Bit of Fashion). 


kansas Traveler—Fanny) ( 
St. Patrick Kennels’ bk w d 


Stiil—Haytime). 


Miss Kitten) Lightning). 


S. W. Vidler’s bd b Buenarita {| beat { A. Massey (ns. S. Airhart’s) bd 


(Norwegian—Bueneritero) { 7 Ketchum (Major—Clipper). 
American Coursing Kennels’ } 


Willis H. (Lights of London pherson). 


—Nell) 
Goodland Kennels’ be b Re- 


lingar—Greenfinch III.). 


Bird) ( 
GoodlandKennels’w bd b Rhea ) St. Patrick Kennels’ bk w b 
Major Glendyne — Daisy > beat Bonnie Belle (Dingwall — 
ublin) f Miss Kitten). 


nels’ bk d Royal Crest y 
(Greentick—Royal Rate) dyne—Lady Alice). 


Second Round. 


Miss Dollar III. beat Elsie. Willis H. beat Renella. 
Buenarita beat Border Ruffian. Rhea beat Royal Crest. 


Third Round. 
Buenarita beat Miss Dollar ITI. Willis H. beat Rhea. 
Deciding Course. 
Mr. S. W. Vidler’s bd b Buenerita and American Coursing Kennels 
qos. Mr. F.. B. Cryne’s) bk w d Willis H. divided. 


Home Stakes. 


For local greyhounds, all ages, at. $5 each, 50% to winner, 25% to run- 
ner up, 124% to each of the next two dogs: ; 
R. S. Howard's f w d Bolivar beat W. O. Allphin’s f b Queen. 
W. O. Allphin’s f d Jerry beat I. G. Noble's f d King. 
Deciding Course. 


Mr. R. S. Howard's Bolivar and Mr. W. O.,Allphin’s Jerry divided. 


Royal Crest Maybrook re ae }°ffear Kennels’ w bk d 
ea 


Cowly County Meet. 


THE second annual meeting of the Cowly Connty Coursin 
Association was held at Winfield, Kansas, Oct. 31. A ful 
report will be given in our next issue. The running resulted 
as follows: 

The Winfield Cup. 

Open stake for 16 or more greyhounds, entrance fee $10, winner 50 
per cent. of entrance and $75 cash donated by the citizens of Winfield, 
the runner up 25 per cent., third dog to receive 15 per cent., and fourth 
dog 10 per cent. of entrance money: a: ot Ale ies - 

‘ Luse’s (ns S. W. Vidler’s) | ( D. M. Sidle’s white and fawn 

Dodie bitch Gomiens er’). beat - bitch Lady Maud (late 
\ Maudy Luse). 

D. M. Sidle’s fawn dog Laughed | ;,,,,4 § D C. Luse’s white and brown 

At { 1_ bitch laty Cleveland. 

F. D. Coyne’s black dog t beat } Soa 8 (us D. C. Luse) 

D. C. Luse’s Living Yet, a bye. 
Buenarita beat Laughed At. Willis H. beat Living Yet. 

II. 

Final Course. 
oe ne ton | F. B. Coyne’s bk and wd Wil- 
= ae = ———— 8) beat ae (Lights 0’? London— 

(Norwegian—Bue e ) { Nell) and won. 


County Stake. 


For dogs owned by resident members only, entrance $250. Winner 
to receive 50% of the entrance money, runner up 25%, third to receive 
15% and fourth 10% of entrance money. 

S. S. Raper’s black bitch Juli-| 4,4, § Ricks & Smith's black bitch 
ette ‘ (1 Dinah’s Pickaninny. 
John Weakly’s black dog/ bent 4 D. S. Hanna’s brindle dog 


Lightfoot ‘ ‘Jack. 

Cc. C. Stevens's brindle bitch } hen’ (D. S. Hanna’s black bitch 
Skip ‘ i Dicky. 

E. B. Condit’s fawn bitch; \E. A. Fisher's bitch Lady 
Zip. y beat | “Grace. 

James Ramsey's fawn and/ beat 1 D. S Hanna's black and white 
white bitch Goldie. \ i dog Jerry. 

John Weakly’s red dog Gold-)} santo A. E. Johnson's brindle dog 
dust ‘ + JoJo. 

Jas. Ramsey's brindle bitch} beat \E. P. Condit’s fawn dog 
Fanny ¢ 0€€U | Pedro. 

Ricks & Smith's black and} ,,,, {D_ 0. Miller's brindle bitch 

white bitch Sailor Maud y 2€40 Minnie 

Frank Sidler’s white and black } bent \ Jas. Ramsey's white and black 
bitch Witch Hazel y fat | dog Rob 


Jas. .Ramsey’s red bitch Me-! 5,,,, } C.C. Stevens's white and black 
teor ‘ ' bitch Snowball. 
II. 


Sailor Maud beat Fanny. 


Lightfoot. beat Juliette. 
Witch Hazel beat Meteor. 


Skip beat Yip. 
Golddust, a bye, Jerry drawn. 
Lightfoot beat Skip. Witch Hazel, a bye. 
Golddust beat Sailor Maud. 
Final Course. 
John Weakly’s red dog Goiddust (Jack—Minnie), beat Frank Sidle’s 
white and black bitch Witch Hazel (Bob—Unknown), and won. 


e*eee 
Quality of Courage. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read the articles in a Chicago contemporary upon 
the ‘Quality of Courage,’’ and was much edified at the man- 


ner in which ForEsT AND STREAM disposed of their sophis- | 


tries with regard to the quality of courage in bird dogs. Let 
me add some data gathered from experience with foxhounds. 
It is not exactly clear what the writer of those articles was 
driving at, but I gather a hazy idea that courage is a very 
undesirable qualification in a dog. With pedantic pessimism 
he asserts “Courage is the genius of the sulks,”? and he 
attributes to high courage the inability of race horses to 
repeat. 

“Courage is in the nature of a stimulus, and like artificial 
stimulants it fails when the contestant begins to feel the 
effect of exhaustion. Indeed, if it asserts itself at all, when 
it might be useful it is only in resisting the wishes of the 
handler, and it matters not whether it be in dog, horse, or 
man. 

The one qualification that distinguishes the Kentucky fox- 
hound, that has given him the national reputation he now 
enjoys, that has been bred in him for generations and is as 
characteristic of him and as true a test of the thoroughbred 






























American Coursing Kennels’ 
nels’ bb Miss Dollar IT. (Eden beat ) bd w bitch Belle of Eltham 


’ ; Royal Crest Maybrook Ken- 
R, 8. Howard's fb Elsie (Ar-( yeqz J POU Fb Drytime (Britain 


) A. Massey (ns. D. Grey's) f w 
Border Ruffian (Dingwall— ‘ beat | b What Care I (Trales— 


t 
. ~—-.' | A. Massey’s be wd O’Rorke 
(ns. F. B. Coyne’s) bk wd! 4.4% |” (prince Patrick—Rose Mac- 


l { Royal Crest Maybrook Ken- 
nella (Walnut — Humming > beat ~ nels’ bk d Greenshine (Mul- 


Rear Admiral (Major Glen- 











as gameness in a gamechicken, is courage. No matter what 
his extremity, no matter how long and arduous the’chase, 
how great his weariness, he will still strive, however feeble 
his endeavors be. His pace may be slow, it will be forgiven 
him; but let him show the white feather, quit in the chase, 
and his life will pay the forfeit. I know of no more serious 
misfortune that could befall a Kentucky fox hunter ata 
Kentucky meet than to have his dog fail in this crucial test 
and brand himself a quitter. The question that instanter 
arises is what is his breeding, where is the outcross, for a 
cold cross there must be somewhere. No thoroughbred if 
physically capable will ever lack the moral quality of cour- 
age. This is the distinguishing trait of the Kentucky fox- 
hound. I know of no other that possesses it in such an emi- 
nent degree. 

We have had the Birdsong, the aor and the best of the 
Southern flyers, and it is a conceded fact that they cannot 
stand in competition with the Kentucky foxhound the test 
of enduring courage. They are sprinters. They are light of 
muscle and build, of the greyhound type, and are perhaps 
the best for their country, but where hard going and long 
running is the rule they are physically unable to stay the 
pace the Kentucky dogs set day after day. 


tion, it is then that the quality of courage demonstrates 
itself. It does not take courage to keep a dog in the chase 
when fresh and full of redundant energy. it is when the 
muscles tire, when the feet are sore, when weariness and 
exhaustion come, it is then that high courage spurs him on 
to oblivion of his ills and animates him to those wonderful 
exhibitions of endurance that no other animal on earth can 
parallel. . 

Only to-day a fox hunter of the old school who has passed 
the biblical limit of life was recalling the exploits of the late 
John Shanklin’s Tap. Day after day Shanklin called upon 
his dogs to make not one chase, but to close the run on 
three or four red foxes before he considered the day suffi- 
ciently rounded out. And many a morning, my mentor tells 
me, he has seen Shanklin take old Tap, who was physically 
incapable of moving, upon his horse and carry him on the 
saddle until some of the fresher and younger dogs opened, 
when he would throw old Tap down, and at the sound, fired 
by that high and indomitable courage which triumphs over 
physical ills, the old dog would crawl away, limbering his 
stiffened limbs, until when the fox was up he would get 
away in the front flight,"never to flag again that day. He 
was the great grand.sire of a worthy descendant in the 
Springknoll pack who bears his name. Last winter the 
younger Tap was caught in a steel trap and his right fore- 
foot terribly mutilated, the flesh being torn to the bones and 
thetoessimply hanging. The next morning after finding him 
his whole leg was inflamed and swollen, and no fear was 
entertained of his following, but he was chained for conve- 
nience in doctoring him. He slipped the collar, and overtak- 
ing us went into the chase on three legs and stayed to the 
finish. Next day, as may be imagined, the dog’s sufferings 
were intense. He was fastened in the kennel, but deliber- 
ately dug out through a hard clay floor. If he only dug 
with one foot he must have sustained his weight on the 
mutilated member. There were several inches of snow on 
the ground and that dog ran in half a dozen chases with that 
foot, leaving a trail of blood behind him. It is the quality of 
courage in such dogs that endear them to us. It is the pro- 
duct of many generations of careful breeding, and it is in- 
digenons to the strain. If it be an undesirable quality then 
we and our fathers before us have labored in vain. For it 
is our creed that gameness is the sine qua non of the red 
foxhound. FRANCIS J. HAGAN. 


LovIsvIL.E, Ky., Oct. 20. 
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Coursing at Corsicana, Tex. 


A FEw items of interest that Mr. C. L. Witherspoon, secre- 
tary of the Corsicana Coursing Club, sends us may be of use 
to some of our readers. Corsicana is a town of about 11,000 
penets. situated in Navarro county, and about fifty miles 

rom Dallas, also about the same distance from Waco and 
Fort Worth. Hesays: ‘We havea fine country around and 
we have some good coursing grounds, although we are fenced 
up considerably with barb wire. Our main coursing ground 
is situated some three and a half milesfrom town. It is 
three miles square and level, with plenty of jacks. Our 
people seem to take more interest than we expected, and I 
think our prospect for success is fine. The stake is for all- 
age greyhounds raised in the State. We did this in order to 
get the Texas people to take interest in it before inviting 
others. Weshallhave a meeting in February, to which we 
invite all comers, and especially the Kansas coursers.”’ 


Northwestern Beagle Club Trials. 


THE report by Mr. Waters of the trials at Whitewater, 
Wis., has come to hand too late for publication this week. 
It will be given in our next issue. The trials were highly 
successful. The winners were in the Derby: First, Dilling- 
ham & Rammele’s Mayfly; second, G. A. Buckstaff’s Ilwaco; 
third, divided by Louis Siffin’s Tony W. and E. Bender’s 
Little Cooney Duke. All-age stake: First, Ilwaco; second, 
Dillingham & Rammele’s Bose; third, G. A. Buckstaff’s 
Royal Rover. Champion class: Mayfly. 


HUNTING AND COURSING NOTES. 


THE following item from Mr. T, B. Bartels will be of in- 
terest to coursing men. He writes as follows: ‘‘As you 
probably know Boomerang hurt his fore leg while at 
Goodland before meeting Princess May. I thought two or 
three days’ rest would {fix it up, but such was not the case. 
I have nursed it ever since the meeting. This morning I was 
obliged to have Dr. Bock fire it. He put about 15 points in it 
and then a strong blister on top of that. I shall do nothing 
with him until the spring meetings, at which time I hope he 
will be as good as ever.” 





Mr. H. L. Kreuder leased about a half milesquare of rough 
land about a mile from Nanuet during the Beagle Club 
trials last week.. He takes it for five years, and as this piece 
includes the swamp below Mac’s Hillside and is the very best 
rabbit country round there under protection, it is ver "tikel 
that he will have rare sport by next year, and if the clu 
elects to hold their trials on these grounds next year there 


| should be lots of fun, as rabbits will be thick by that time. 


We should advise Mr. Kreuder to have runways cut through 
it; they would make it easer to follow the dogs and afford 
more  acicennend to get ‘‘pop” shots at the game as it 
crossed. 








County Nomenclature.—‘‘Well, Mr. Duffy?” ‘Mornin’, 
Mr. Stoutberry; have yez an impty bar’l o’ flour, sor, ter 
make a hin-coop fer me dorg?’—Smith, Gray & Co.’s 
Monthly. 


“Do you own that dog?’’ asked Billy Bliven. ‘Ya-a-s,” re- 
plied Gus de Jay. “Will he mind you?” ‘Oh, I nevah twy 
to boss him. I just own him.”—Wushington Star. 


See advertisement on another page of “‘American Big Game 
Hunting,” the Book of the Boone and Crockett Clube which 
has just heen issued. Every big game hunter and rifleman 
in this or any other country should have a copy. ° 


So far from courage failing a dog at the moment of exhaus- | 


Hachting. 


The Fife Cutter Sigrun. 


Tue conditions in Germany are hardly favorable to the development 
of yachting, the sea coast on the Baltic and the North Sea, the only 
available yachting water, is at a distance from the larger and wealthier 
cities to which yachting must naturally look for its chief support, and 
the rivers and inland waters afford a very limited sailing ground, even 
for centerboard sailing boats of the American type. In spite of 
natural disadvantages, however, yachting is firmly established through- 
out the Empire, and of late in particular it is benefited by the patron- 
age of the Emperor himself, a keen and enthusiastic yachtsman. The 
formation of the new Imperial Yacht Club, at Kiel, with the purchase 
by the Emperor of the Thistle, now Meteor, and the building of the 
40-rater Irene for Prince Henry, his brother, has given a stimulus to 
yachting and yacht racing that is likely to have a permanent effect. 

The accompanying cuts, for which we are indebted to our enter- 
prising German contemporary, Wassersport, show one of the later 
additions to the fleet, a racing cutter owned by Captain Rittmeyer. 
The design was originally published in the year book of the Imperial 
Y. C., but the cuts here shown were made for the Wassersport, which 
has very kindly furnished us with duplicates. 

Sigrun is a racing cutter of modern type, designed by Mr. Wiil Fife, 
Jr., and in form is fully up to the most advanced ideas prevailing at 
the time the design was made, the winter of 1891-2, the yacht having 
been launched in the spring and raced with success during the seasons 
of 1892-8. The design is specially interesting as a step from the older 
type of cutter toward the fin-keel, and also from the remarkably 
light construction, no less than 64 per cent of the displacemeut being 
carried in ballast. The details of cost, construction and dimensions 
are given fully in the Wassersport as follows: 


DIMENSIONS AND ELEMENTS. 








Length over all,.... ...... Svvccvcscccscvconseseces 
LW. .cccccccceevcdcocecsos. cece eSedecvesionse 
Beam, extreme........... Pesedne Sonneeesccousbeneowece eveeados . 
Ri cccssctnsveceneerennce sae Oicdkheneeateenbhasrnegnts 6ft. 34in. 
IK incccc-vusccebasensdctoneseos $00egs sanensescecaqcse ssheenen 5ft. 7in. 
Displacement, long tOMB, .......sccsccceccescccccccccccccce -.. 3.94 
PE, WOE wins nctcancncetcodcecdauese coccnccuvdecvse eee 2.55 
Ratio of ballast to displacement............sssseeccsccccescees 64% 












Mast, deck to hounds... 
hounds to truck 
diam. at deck... 


hounds. 
Bowsprit, beyond l.w.1 
diam.. 

Boom....... cece 

MIE sicccccvsnscoscevsenusesonaseavesbbennacates 

Staysail... @ 

Jib 

ie cnc acadcnceccvcavsvesces subepessdnaeeaniate ° 

DUA 6 occ cc sccceseccccecevcsessescsescsccsesiecses 600 

Cost. 

DO asc cdcbaensekicsnras OGD) DORWINE on chs ccnncomsacen $9 50 
Hull and spars....... ae SE MGs acvueentsiennartasess 186 00 
Lead keel and bolts .. 240 00 Blocks and rigginug....... 90 50 
See 105 00 Equipment, flags, etc.... 48 50 
Painting.... ae 26 00 —=-— 
IN, ciccaincescseces $8 50 «= Total cost.......0.s000% $1,404 00 


The cost is not very different from the 25ft. sailing length cutters, 
such as Nameless and Needle, built about New York. 

The yacht is fitted up —— for racing, with a small cockpit aft 
and a companionway in the flush deck, the interior not being finished 
for cruising. The keel and keelson are of oak, the former 434in, 
thick and shaped to the lines of the hull; the latter 334in. deep, 434in. 
wide at the middle and tapering to 33gin. at the ends. The deadwoods 
are of oak, 3)4in. thick. The frames are sawn and bent in alternation, 
the former sided 114, moulded 244 at heels and 114 at_heads, s 
14in.; the latter 114 by 114, between each pair of sawn frames. ere 
are five floor knees of angle steel, 2x2x14in., with arms 20in. long. 
The planking is lin. thick, the five lower planks of pitch pine, the top 
sides of European yellow pine, similar to American white pine, and 
the sheerstrake of mahogany. The beam clamp is 5x1!4in. and the 
beams are spaced from 14 to 18in., to fit in with the positions of the 
deck openings. The partners are specially reinforced. The deck is of 
pain. thickness. Near the mast are holes through which the halliards 
ead below, where they are made fast. The scale of the drawing is in 


meters. 





Vigilant and Valkyrie. 

THE erroneous impression that a centerboard adds to the stability 
of a vessel bas many times been dealt with in our columns; but it is 
not surprising to see it coming to the surface again amid the number 
of absurd ideas which have been published about English and Amer: 
ican ome during the contests for the America Cup. Of all these ab- 
surdities, the most mischievous of the delusions about the center- 
board is one relating to the effect of a centerboard on. stability, espe- 
cially when we find it presented in this circumstantial form: 

“Then she (Vigilant) has a larger sail area, which she is enabled to 
carry safely by means of the movable fin or centerboard, which gives 
her a stiffness only obtained 7 the English yacht at the cost of an 
immense weight of lead affixed to her keel. Finally, when she does 
not need stiffness, the fin is taken up and the frictional area is re- 
duced, while with the fixed keel the area of opposing surface must 
remain, even when a large portion of it could be safely dispensed 
with.’ What acenterboard will do is to make the process of heeling 
slower; but if the wind force is sufficient to heel the boat to, say 40°, 
she will go to that angle, board or no board. Also, for the same rea- 
son that the heeling is slower when the board is down, so will be the 
righting slower, and this fact used to be very apparent sometimes in 
the old-fashioned Unas or catboats, with their cumbersome boards. It 
might also happen in any sized yacht in a strong breeze, and, instead 
of making her appear stiff, would have the effect of making her seem 
erank and dangerous. 

“The reason why a board makes the heeling slower is simply because 
it has to move a quantity of water, which, of course would not have 
to be moved if the board were housed. It should also be remembered 
that a board, if made of wood which will float, will exercise an active 
upsetting tendency when the boat is heeling, as its exertion will be 
to come to the surface. If, on the other hand, the ‘board’ is made of 
metal it will have some effect in lowering the center of gravity when 
it is down, and will thus add to stability according to the weight of 
the plate and the distance it is lowered; but in the case of a plate like 
the Vigilant’s, weighing about three tons, the effect would be very 
trifling, and when the contra effect of the fittings and gear used in 
pnp plate is calculated, the addition to the stability would be 
about nil. 

“Of course, a plate could _be made heavy enough to produce a sen- 
sible addition to the stability when lowered, but ‘oa tee when it 
would be most wanted for that purpose—on a close reach—would also 
be the time when it would be most desirable to have it up to reduce 
the surface friction, and, when up, it would have the effect 
of decreasing stability to the same extent that it would increase 
it when lowered. It is simply idle to attribute any of the Vigilant’s 
success to her centerplate. She is an enormously powerful vessel, 
and these qualities are due to her great beam, great draft of water, 
and the low position in which, by that reason, she is able to carry her 
eighty tons of lead ballast. 

“In considering the power of Vigilant, it is interesting to note that 
her great beam was utilized for rching a numerous crew on the 
weather-covering board as live ballast. Of course, this is an old- 
fashioned device, and one that does not much commend itself to Eng- 
lish yachtsmen; but, if the crew has to be on board, the undoubted 
best place for them to be arranged is as far as possible to windward. 
Still, if they are carried as mere ‘weight.’ the weight had better be in 
the form of lead ballast and stowed in the keel ballast box. Some pull 
could, however, be obtained in the length of waterline by using live 
ballast. Vigilant is reported to have had seventy men on deck durin 
her matches, and we suppose that not more than forty of these would 
be required to work the yacht. The other thirty would weigh about 
two tons, which would immerse the Vigilant about three-quarters of 
an tee, a sf thm no bony | perhaps three inches. This 
might be an advantage, but we sho still prefer the weight (if hi 
be carried) in the form of lead ballast. ” ee ee 

“There is another point of view from which to regard this matter. 
A deck load of men in a sea may greatiy interfere with a vessel's good 
performance, and under such condition the equivalent weight in lead 
ballast, instead of the men carried as live ballast, would be an enor- 
mous advantage. At any rate, the big crew of the Vigilant does not 
ap to have availed her much in her trial to windward in a reef- 
sail breeze,”’— Field. P : ' : 
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RACING CUTTER SIGRUN-——DESIGNED BY WILL FIFE, JR., 1892, 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


Our New Orleans correspondent, ‘‘Anodrac,’’ writes: I have 
learned that the great and fast catboat, Edna H, of Biloxi, Miss , was 
completely wrecked in the recent cyclone that visited the Gulf Coast. 





Canoeing. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEsT AND 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of their 
clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and report of 
the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are requested to 
forward to Forest AND STREAM their addresses, with logs of cruises, 
naps, and information concerning their local waters, drawings or 
descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating to the sport. 


THE A. C. A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Annual Meeting, Nov. 4, 1893. 


THE present year marks the close of the first full series of meets in 
the four divisions of the American Canoe Association. The scheme of 
divisions of the one existing body was first begun in 1886, but it was 


hot until two years later that the fourth division, the Atlantic, was | 


formed, and though the meets of 1888 and 1889 were nominally held 
under the new system in the Central and Northern Divisions respec- 
lively, as a matter of fact the real inauguration of the scheme of a 
ineet in turu ineach division dates from 1890, when for the first time 
the inland waters, the St Lawrence, Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, were abandoned for the seacoast and salt water. While the di 
vision scheme has been followed ever since, a certain departure has 
been made in holding one meet outside of the territory of the division, 
and also of holding two successive meets in the same place, Wills- 
borough Point, in the Central Division, though practically on the 
boundary line between it and the Eastern. 

_ While opinions differ as to the success of the whole scheme of meets 
in the various divisions in rotation, it is safe to say that the expecta- 
Uons of the originators of the scheme have by no means been realized, 
and such serious objections have developed in the practical test, that 


| from about 10 o'clock until 6 P. M.,a 


| 
| 


there is now a strong aud growing feeling in favor of the abandonment | 


of an important part of the division scheme, and the selection of a cen- 
tral camp ground which shall be used for an indefinite time, until cir- 
cumstances dictate a change of location. 

The question has been discussed this year, but, as the rules stand, 
there are some obstacles in the way, even if such a course were gener- 
ally desired; and there is also a very strong feeling on the part of a 
number of the members in favor of a meet near New York city. 

_ The chief business of the executive committee at the annual meet- 
ing held last week was the selection of a site, but the circumstances 
were such that a final decision by the committee was impossible at 
that time and the location of the next camp is not yet known, though 
there is every probability that it will be at Croton Point, on the Hud- 


| so far as we have 


‘tramed in 1884, and of the fact that the conditions which called out the 


son River, just above Sing Sing, New York. Like the previous meet | 
ing in the Atlantic Division in 1889, the meeting of 1893 was called at | 
Clark’s restaurant, in New York, for Saturday, Nov.4. The members 
of the A. C. A. executive committee, including the general officers of 
the Association and the division executive committees, are as follows, 
those present being marked thus *: 

* Commodore, Irving V. Dorland, Arlington. 

* Sec’y-Treas., Geo. A. Douglass, Newark. 

* Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne. 

Eastern Division: * Vice-Com., E. H. Barney, Springfield; * Rear- 
Com., C. F. Shuster. Jr., Holyoke; * Purser, E. C. Kuappe, Springfield; 
* Ex. Com., G. L. Parmele, Hartford; * Paul Butler, Lowell; * R. Ap- 
polonio, Winchester. 

Atiantic Division: * Vice Com., C. V. Schuyler, New York; * Rear- 
Com., Barron Fredricks, Newark; Purser, F. L. Dunnell, Brooklyn; 
* Ex. Com., J. R. Lake, New York; F. W. Noyes, Philadelphia; * J. K. 
Hand, New York. 

Central Division: * Vice-Com., W. C. Witherbee, Port Henry; * Rear- 
Com., C. G. Belman, Amsterdam; Purser, C. E. Cragg, Port Henry; 
* Ex. Com., C. V. Winne, Albany; W. R. Huntington, Rome. 

Northern Division: Vice-Com., H. M. Molson, Montreal; * Rear- 
Com., ow Schofield, Peterboro; Purser, H. R. Tilly, Toronto; Ex. 
mrt — . Macnee, Kingston; W. L. Scott, Ottawa: C. E. Archbald, 
Montreal 

Mr. Noyes was not present, but was represented by Mr. R. H. Peebles. 

Saturday was one of the most unpleasant days of the fall, a very 
heavy rain falling steadily all through the day and evening. Those 
who once reached the friendly shelter of Clarke’s were glad to stay 
within it as much as possible, and one continuous session was held 
eat deal of business being 
transacted in a very complete and satisfactory manner. Besides the 
executive commi'tee there were present Messrs. Whitlock, Wilkin and 
other A. C. A. members, and, apart from the immediate business 
which appears on the minutes, the affairs and prospects of the Asso- 
ciation were very thoroughly discussed. 

Before the meeting was called to order Com. Dorland appointed a 
special committee, Messrs. Wilkin, Stephens, Douglas, Schofield and 

utler, to arrange and formulate the various — for amend- 
ments to the racing rules, these proposals not being presented in such 
— that they could be voted on. 

e first business of the meeting when it was finally called to order 
was the report from the retiring Sec’y-treas., Mr. R. ton Burns, 
and also the report of the regatta committee. 

Contr: to the usual procedure, by which the amendments to the 
racing rules are taken up after all other business toward the end of 
the meeting, Com. Dorland called for the reports of the retiring 
name committee and of the special committee at once, and both were 
r 


The first amendment proposed was to the “one man, one canoe” 
rule, a question having ar this year over the right of a man to use 
more than one canoe in the races, other than the paddling ern S A 
reference to the Year Book disclosed the fact that the second clause 
of Rule II., prohibiting the use of more than one canoe except when 
specified in the — programme, was no longer in the book; See. 

n able to learn, there is no record or recollection 
of the rule having been legally changed. After discussion, it was de- 
cided that, in view of the changes in racing since the original rule was 


| 


rule no longer existed, there was no necessity of amending the present 













reading, which does not prohibit the use of more than one canoe; and 
that a member may in the future enter as many canoes as he may wish 
to in the various events. 

The next amendment related to Rule V., the record races, two of 
the canoes entered this vear having carried standing rigs, which were 
unshipped and shipped at each turn of the combined race. Both 
canoes were disqualified by the regatta committee at the time, the 
common understanding and the established custom being that a hoist- 
ing and lowering rig must be used in the combined race, and in order 


| to prevent dispute in the future the committee recommended a posi- 


tive statement to that effect in the rules. After discussion it was de- 
cided to insert after the third clause of Rule V. a clause to the follow- 
ing effect: The same canoe and rig shall be used in each of the three 
record races, and the rig must be fitted to hoist and lower practically. 
The existing conditions are not altered by this addition, as the prac- 
tice in the past has been in accordance withit. It refers, of course, 
only to the three record races. 

The next proposed amendment related to Rule IX., the change pro- 
— being to admit of an appeal to the executive committee 

rom a unanimous vote of the regatta committee, such 
appeal being now permitted only in case the regatta committee 
is not unanimous in its decision on an appeal. A lengthy discussion 
followed, bearing less on the matter in hand than on the question of 
any ap at all from the decision of the regatta committee to the 
executive committee, in the course of which the original proposition 
was entirely lost sight of. Finally Mr. Winne moved to amend the 
motion originally made, to adopt the amendment as proposed by the 
special committee, by adding the se words, ‘‘which shall con- 
sider and decide the same immediately."’ The result of this amend- 
ment to the original motion would be that an appeal might be made 
to the executive committee, whether the decision of the regatta com- 
mittee were unanimous or otherwise, and that the executive commit- 
tee must meet in camp and make an immediate decision. Mr. Appol- 
lonio then moved to amend Mr. Winne’s motion, making it apply to 
the rule as it now stands, and also demanding the deposit of a dollar 
with the second appeal; and this motion was finally carried. 

In this connection the committee recommended some minor changes 
of the rule to correct some obvious errors, and they were adopted, the 
rule as finally adopted reading as follows: Rule [X.—Should the 
owner of any canoe duly entered for a race, consider that he has fair 

ound of complaint against another, he must give notice of same to 
the Regatta Committee; and must present the same in writing to the 
Regatta Committee within one hour The sum of one dollar shall be 
deposited with each protest, to be forfeited to the Association should 
the protest not be sustained. The Regatta Committee shall, after 
heariog such evidence as they may deem neccessary, decide the appeal; 
and the decision, if unanimous, shall be final; but, if not unanimous, an 
— may be made to the Executive Committee. which shall con- 
sider and decide the question immediately; and whose decision shall 
be final. The sum of one dollar shall be deposited with the second 
appeal also.’ The final clause of the rule stands as before. 

The next amendment proposed was to Rule XIL., pyre back 
strokes of the paddle, but it was not adopted. Rule XIX. was amended 
by bate the words, ‘‘with the wind free,” correcting an obvious 
inconsistency in the existing wording. , 

The question of a positive decision as to the awarding of a record 


prize in the case of a tie, such as occurred this year, was brought up 


but was laid on the table. 
The report of the purser of the Northern Division was read and ap- 
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proved, subject te « prea audit, being ordered returned for that | with you, and your friend will be apt to want a canoe of his own. 


purpose. In considering this report the question of division — 
sentation came up. it being evident that the Northern Division had 
elected more members of the executive committee than it was entitled 
to—one for each 100 members, after the first 100. The membership of 
the division being but 178, it was entitled to but one member instead 
of three. It was moved to refer the matter to the division committee 
to decide which of the three should be retained. 

The report of the purser of the Central Division was then read and 
referred back as incorrect and not audited. A majority of the division 
committee being present, they decided to retain Mr. Winne as the sole 
representative to which the division is legally entitled. 

The report of the Purser of the Atlantic Division was then read. 
The question was raised that the Atlantic Division was not paying to 
the A. C. A. the legal proportion of its receipts; but on reference to 
the Constitution it was found that such was not the case, and the 
report was accepted. After a further discussion of the question of 
representation, in the course of which several proposals were offered 
but not adopted, it was decided to refer the matter to the division com- 
mittee, and during the recess a little later a meeting of the committee 
was held at which Mr. Hand withdrew, leaving the legal number of 
representatives. The report of the purser of the Eastern Division was 
then read and accepted. 

The following motion was adopted: It is the sense of this meeting 
that the financial membership reports of the pursers, as submitted to 
the executive committee at the November meeting, shall be the basis 
for the election of the Division executive committees for the following 

ear. The amendment proposing a board of governors was taken up 

ut laid on the table. u 

The matter of electing associate members was then taken up, Vice- 
Com. Schuyler offering the following motion: Itis the sense of this 
meeting that no associate member shall be elected who has not at- 
tended one general and one Division meet. The motion was lost by a 
vote of 9 to 5, after which the following ladies were elected associa’ 
members: Miss E. Pauline Johnson, Miss Constance Braine, Mrs. A. 
Arnois, Miss Lou Bond, Mrs. Howard Gray, Mrs. C. G. Belman. 

The next question discussed was that of the date for the meet of 
1894, and€om. Dorland made the suggestion that July be selected in 
place of August. The suggestion was very favorably received, and on 
motion of Dr. Parmele it was decided to begin the meet on July 13. 
The question of a two or three-weeks’ camp was then discussed, the 
former time being decided on. 

The question of location was then taken up, and after some prelim- 
inary discussion an informal vote was taken, the majority being in 
favor of a meet in the Atlantic Division, and most of them naming 
Croton Point. Theonly other site in the division which was seriously 
discussed was Chimmons Island, and a letter was read from the owner, 
Mr. Warren E. Smith, making a very liberal offer; but in the opinion 
— who had visited the island it was not suitable for an A. C. A. 
meet. 

After a full discussion of the question, in which it was stated that 
Croton Point possessed many advantages and was practically the 
only available site within the division. At the same time the officers 
had not been able thus far to obtain permission to hold the meet there, 
and pending such permission no final decision was possible. A motion 
was made that the selection be left to camp site committee and the 
executive committee of the Atlantic Division, but finally the matter 
was left to the executive committee of the Atlantic Division. 

A motion by Mr. Lake, that a committee be appointed by the com- 
modore to consider the question of a permanent site for the A. C. A., 
to report to the executive committee at the meeting in camp next 
year, was carried after a long discussion in which the two sides of the 
— of a permanent or semi-permanent camp vs. a camp in each 

ae in turn was warmly debated. The motion was finally 
carried. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Wilkin, creating a board of gover- 
nors, was then taken up and discussed at length, the opinions gener- 
ally being in its favor. A number of questions were asked as to the 
exact details of the plan and its probable working, and it was finally 
carried unanimously as follows: 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


Board of Governors.—AnrtT. IV., Sec. 4. The executive committee of 
each division, as soon after the passage of this section as convenient, 
shall elect one member of that division to serve on the board of 
governors of the association, whose duty it shall be to have general 
control of the association. 

The board of governors at their first meeting shall by lot determine 
their terms of office, one to retire on Nov. 1, 1894, one on Nov. 1, 1895, 
one on Nov. 1, 1896 and one on Nov. 1, 1897, and thereafter all mem- 
bers shall be elected in each division at its annual meeting in the same 
manner as its other officers, and their terms of office shall be four 
years or until their successors are elected. The commodore shall be a 
member ex-officio. 

Duties.—Stc. 5. It shall be the duty of the board of governors to 
appropriate and apportion suitable sums to the officers and commit- 
tees for necessary expenses for the running of the association and the } 
meets, ete., from the finances in the hands of the secretary-treasurer. 
They shall hear and determine all questions of dispute on appeal from 
the or of the regatta or executive committees when referred 
to them. 

m.—Sec. 6. At all meetings of the board of governors three 
shall constitute a quorum, but in the event of the absence of any 
member, the executive committee of the same division from which he 
comes may select any member to represent him during his disability 
only, and in the event of a vacancy occurring, the same shall be filled 
for the unexpired term by the active members of the division in the 
same manner as for a full term. 

Meetings._Src. 7. The stated meetings of the board of governors 
shall be held during the annual meeting of the association in August, 
and at the annual meeting of the executive committee in November, 
but special meetings may be held at any other time and place at the 
call of the president or at request of three members of the board. 

Officers.—Src. 8. The officers of the board shall be president and 
recorder, whose duties shall be as in other organizations and they 
shall be chosen annually at the stated meeting in camp. 

Art. IX., Sec. 1. Amend by adding after the word *‘commodore” in 
sixth line, ‘but no money shall be paid out in excess of the appro- 
priation made by the board of governors,” and substitute in sixth and 
seventh lines “‘he shall” for ‘‘and to.” 

An amendment proposed by Mr. F. C. Webb, of Staunton, Va., to 
change the boundaries of the Atlantic Division so as to coincide more 
closely with the natural watershed, was carried without discussion. 
A letter was read from Mr. J. C. Massa, of the Orange C. C., suggest- 
ing that the yearly receipt for A. C. A. dues be in the form of a ticket, 
similar to the L. A. W. receipt, but no action was taken. Mr. Winne 
offered a motion that the prize fund established in 1892, and tempor- 
arily devoted to other use be re-established, which was carried. A 
vote of thanks to Com. Cotton and Sec’y-Treas. Burns, was then passed 
unanimously, after which the meeting adjourned. 

At 7 P. M., the members came together again and others arrived to 
the number of fifty, mostly from New York and the Passaic River. 
A long table was spread in the large dining room, and a very pleasant 
evening followed. Nospeeches were made, and the proceedings were 
very informal and thoroughly a Compared with the meeting 
of 1889 at the same place, the number of old members, especially from 
the New York and Knickerbocker Clubs, was very small, and very 
many familiar faces were absent. On Sunday, the visiting canoeists 
were entertained by the various local clubs. 


The Shy Boat. 


Way don’t the Atlantic Division grow? Many reasons are given. 
Bicycles, fires, wrecks, etc., but really it is the ‘‘shy boat.” Ask most 
any old canoeist how he became one and he will tell you, ‘‘A friend in- 
vited me to go with him in his canoe, and I liked it so well that I got a 
canoe,” or *“‘Nessmuk, Vaux, Thetis or Jabber wrote about it and 
I went cruising.” But most of the Atlantic Division canoeists have 
racing canoes, and it would be ridiculous to invite a friend to go 
cruising with them, or to allow a novice to attempt to handle the 
canoe. The waters of this Division are so well adapted to fine sailing 
that we've all tried racing canoes and overdone it, and as not one man 
in ten makes a good racer, many have become afraid of their “shy 
boats” and a rigs, and either drop the sport altogether or go 
about it in half-hearted manner, not caring to go out unless the water 
is very smooth, sitting about the house or on the float. killing time, or 
making excuses. Some of the older sailors, who love the water too 
well to stay away from it, have gone into “Scarecrows” or canoe 

wis. The Division gets almost no new members. The Northern 

ivision grows, they had the meet this year, and that may have helped 
them some, but the real reason is they use mostly open dling 
canoes, or roomy, lightly-decked cruisers with gmall rigs, which can 
be handled by a novice without a surety of a ducking. 

Boys! Look back at the cruising and sailing you used to do when 
you were afloat in all weathers, and sailed races with less than 50ft. 
of sail, when you didn’t hesitate to ask any one to “come along.” 
Can you remember any part of your canoe life that you enjoyed as 
much? Would you now invite a novice (unless you ow im a 
grudge) to try your shy boat, and would » expect any one to become 
a “canoe crank” after once trying it? If canoeing in this division is 
to wake up and not die of dry rot the rank and file have got to get 
back to cruisers, roomy, comfortable paddlers or sailers, and get new 
men to come in or old ones to come back. Let’s have some races 
with old-fashioned ‘‘handkerchief rigs,” say not over 50ft., shy boats, 
open boats and cruisers together, and see if we don’t have some fun. 

e’re in it for fun and if outsiders see we enjoy ourselves they will 
want to join us. Use a canoe that is beamy and has little deck, but 
lots of room, and your friend, or even your girl, will want to go 


Let's get back to cruisers with very small rigs and see if canoeing in 
this division won't wake up. It’s time. CANOE CRANE. 
New York, Nov. 3. 


A. C. A.—Pursers’ Report. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Receipts. 

Balance from Purser F. L. Dunnell...,.. 
Dues, 1892, 
Dues, 1893 
Entrance fees, 
Regatta Committee from Poultney 
Trans. Com. for transporting canoes......... 
Camp Site Com. sale of lumber, tent floors, e 


Camp dues.............. 
Sale of Code books............ 
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Expenditures. 


Sundry expenses Division meet........ saweuesens vee $118 75 


ON ee ear pweuwen oe. 41 40 
Transportation Committee.......... sunveansdntes bevcwe 188 7 
Camp Site Committee ..........c0.000 wie nuuaeunanawene 287 7 
SR IIL. ca. ocneesibe sun ekesceeehens onnebieed 77 64 
Paid Sec.-Treas. R. C. Burns 30% of entrance fees and ae 


1 00 
v6 an cacsawoasaceectgnreobacnchiceassosousinacaes 86 73—$890 77 


Pieeniees, MOV. 19, IGOR. oii. ccssessscessesescse' 323 
PIO, SROMENOES 5 on ccncccnscscccies coves se sia 7 
Reinatated .:....cccccoccce gnnsucesexe cuneicien O0— 27—350 
NL cadvanchebenonssbespeesyseuees esas 11 
Transferred to Eastern Division............ 1 
i en” 45— 57 


Total membership Oct. 1, 1893.............ses008 293 
Assets. 


Flag poles @ $2.50, stored at South Norwalk....... pkavebancduee 7 50 
ND NE CS CIGD oc ccc ccscunessesescesscovcecevvccess 45 00 
Rebate from Regatta Committee, about...............cceceeeees 10 00 


Liabilities nothing. F. L. Dunng.t, Purser. 
Audited and — correct. 
‘ARD, 


- ‘ * 
Wa. McK. Miter, ¢ 4¥ditors. 





NORTHERN DIVISION. 


. Receipts. 
Balance TOM ABR, 5 .0000ccsccesscoesscves sawn Sueawe Maa eo lens $4 03 
oa 29 





Fees from former years........... Sobseae wencsecveee ste 
De Re INE sis snci sce cnnsnecesoeaonebadisitceese<haasehec 242 00 


Expenditures. 
Balance due A. C. A. for 1892... 00 
Returned loan of 1892....... -- 1900 
Postage and express. . 82 
Printing and stationery 
Incidentals........ 
A. C. A. treasury.. es 
IOs vn cntsecsiccves ahieipg edbin sin bbe 066-6004 0s ee giewsise vee 
Membership Oct. 1, 1892........ saeneue 4 
OW MINES, . oc vcccsccesssccoosssescscesecset 64 
Members reinstated,.........ccccscccsceccccess 23 








Members dropped for non-payment of dues. ..35— 52 


Membership Oct. 1, 1893...... weeeseriee daukeernanane 178 
W. G. MacKenprick, Purser. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 

Receipts. 









Balance, Nov. 14, 1892 
Dues, 1891......sccccccccece 


DER, FER ccccccccrsccees ‘ 

Dues, 1893..... 

STINE ccovncccanevacasseecgcncntonneeecseseasxées tea 

Camp dues, Eastern Division meet .........ccccsccccccccccccceces 
Expenditures. 

Stationery, postage, typewriting, etc............cceeeees $35 88 

PEEING, .ccnaccusanevcesstaseusouseseucses wensseeseeuseue 28 00 

Subscription FOREST AND STREAM,.......ecccceseeeeecers 400 

PUSRMO ON. BONE ODER. 6oo6i05caccaescsseseccsates ee 

Expenses, Eastern Division meet at Haddam Island, 

PO POD cc ccasensnnecatkoetscnssteceebsnntaensesecnsd 229 36 
30% dues to to R. E. Burns, Sec’y-treas.............ee000. 116 70 
TA, 2, TI. cess cescerccsescese praehews Cageeneee 42 73—$464 93 
Number of members, Nov. 14, 1892........ severance 362 
OW DIES, coos accctasescovcevesesscses sase ee 
MRS TARO, 6 5 os ccnsccescsccesesssaee 3 
TRMRNORRED 055. 0<00000s008 Sévedeesenees aeeeae ok 

49 

Dropped for non-payment ...........+... pence 

SEE nccnddcewenennseeesnanenoenesodconses 7 
DES sos knkensvanswonens Sesenenutenencne éuaaun 1— 71 
No. of members, Oct. 1, 1892.........sccccccceces 340 


Audited and found correct: John D. Parker, Willington R. Slocum, 








Auditors. Frep B. Lewis, Purser. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Receipts. 
By cash from W. B. Wackerhagen, Secretary..........+++++++++$200 00 
By dues of members 1893 ......... o wsenseneesnesee ecccee wocecées SanUD 
By back dues..... SOoerecrccsccccenececesocosenveccce ovecseveses «»» 1000 
By initiation fees...... pavaneensn sihenenwanaeaenanie ehobntenokvane eae 
$371 00 
Expenditures. 

10 Office EXPENSES ..........eeceeee Neheeeteeae an . $14 13 
To R. Easton Burns, Secretary, 30¢ of receipts.......... 50 70 
To R. Easton Burns, Secretary, postage on year books. 4 88 
To balance on hand Oct. 16, 1893........ dig wenn teaewens . 301 29—$371 29 

Membership. 

Membership Jan. 1, 1893.......... eouscoes ovewane 244 
New members, 1893..... phawebdabedaneocwadtoees 12 
ee euuaionseaacaes paperarevoneonvannvers : 1—257 

ro) or non-payment dues,........ reeeee 
Died. SsbavebaceWes ven teersen Reeueksenon ese es +e 8 
Total membership Oct. 16, 1893.............see0ee 249 


C. E. WarpWELL, Purser. 


The Detroit Boat Club Fire. 


Tuer Detroit Boat Club house on Belle Isle, caught fire about 3:39 
o’clock Sunday morning. The wind was blowing a hurricane at the 
time, and there being no protection against fire in the immediate 
vicinity the club house was entirely consumed, together with its con- 
tents, which included all the club’s racing boats and shells, as well as 
pleasure boats. 

There had been a dancing party at the club house on Sunday 
evening, but it broke up about 11:30 and before midnight every person 
but tke janitor, George Kidd, had left the building. Kidd, according 
to his usual custom then made an inspection of the premises, put out 
the grate fires and retired to his room on the island side of the room. 
He was later awakened by the appearance of flames in his room and, 
jumping out of bed, he made arush for some of the club relics, con- 
sisting of old documents, photographs, etc., but he found the hallway 
filled with flames, which rendered progress impossible. Neither could 
he retreat toward the island, but he succeeded in getting through one 
of the reception rooms and jum into the river. He thought 
possibly he could save some of the more valuable boats, but the 
moment he raised the door the flames rushed out and in less than an 
hour the entire building had been burned to the water's edge. It was 
the first cupecteay afforded the fire boat to show what it could do 
and it was found wanting. When it arrived at the fire there Were only 
a few smouldering embers, notwithstanding the flames had been seen 
by tower watchmen and an alarm turned in. A fire engine was sent 
across the bridge, but it, too, arrived too late to be of any service, 





The building was erected in 1890 at a cost of $10,000, and was re- 
garded as one of the best boat club houses in the entire country. It 
was insured for $8,500. The furniture costs $4,000 and the boats, 
shells, etc., about $4,000; but this, by no means covers the entire loss. 
There were private boats in the club house valued at not less than 
$3,000, but the club will find its grearest loss in its relics, which included 
pestrereghe of all its officers since the club was o ized on 

‘eb’ 18, 1839, together with prize trophies of every description. 
The total loss will not be less than $20,000. 

£ moms of the club directors is being held this afternoon, at 
which it is the intention to take immediate steps toward rebuilding. 
President Jupp says the new building will be much larger and com- 
modious than the burned building.—Exchange. 


Hoboken C. C. Smoker. 


Ar the last meeting of the Hoboken Canoe Club the members de- 
cided to hold their first ‘‘smcker” on Dec. 2 at their club house, foot 
of Tenth street, Hoboken. All canoeists welcome. J. Frost, Capt. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue season shoot of the Zettler Rifle Club for 1893 at the 200yds. 
range was brought to a close in Wissel’s Cypress Hills Park on Oct. 22. 
The programme called for fifteen shots on practice days, but on ac- 
count of the Zettler Club occupying the range on Sept. 10 for the an- 
nual fall shoot, the practice shoot was restricted to t days. The 
attendance was not what was expected, oniy thirteen members filling 
out their scores on the programme, which called for fifteen prizes, 
amounting to $150, divided as follows: For the best 50 10-shot scores, 
first $25, second $18, third $15, fourth $14. For the best 35 10-shot 
scores, $12, $10, $9, $8. For the best 25 10-shot scores, $7, $6, $5, $5 $5, 
$4, $4, $3. The following appended scores were made by the members 
participating during the season: 


Fred C. Ross, 50 scores. 
222 225 











Henry Holges, 50 scores. 
220 217 215 212 


234 25215 226 

220 226 229 «225 «216 224-2200 «219 214 211 
219 227 «219 220 218 224 «225216213 
223 228 221 214 222 218 «215 2138 211 
228 222 222 218 213 220 219 215 213 209 
226 «221 «4220 «217 «218 221 218 215 212 209 
224 226 «2219 «217 «218 221 218 214 212 209 
226 219 «227 «(217 «Sl 224 218 «214 212209 
224 «2200 224215 224 «218 «6221 «211 S09 
219 221 228 «215 211 221 217 218 211 208 


2243 2232 2233 2190 2135—11,033 2227 2191 2159 2126 2098—10,801 
Average for 10-shot scores, 220.6. Average for 10-shot scores, 216. 


- Richard Harmon, 50 scores. Geo W Plaisted, 50 scores. 
228 220 215 216 208 223 «220 «211 208 


222 
2382 «221 «210 216 209 220 216 218 211 209 
210 219 216 211 209 222 215 «218 213 207 
226 218 216 214 212 220 215 220 210 207 
225 218 213 212 211 221 217 «215 211 207 
225 219 214° 210 214 22 217 211 207 
226 217 «2215 «215 208 223 216 «4217 210 208 
220 219 211 213 208 224 216 216 210 208 
25 217 212 210 wW7 222 215 «2216 «210 212 
229 «215 «216 «212 206 221 219 211 29 207 


2256 2188 2138 2129 2092—10,798 2217 2169 2174 2106 2080—10,746 
Average for 10-shot scores, 215.9. Average for 10-shot scores, 214.9. 


Philip F. Schmidt. 
204 





219 . 207 202 ans 
217 214 204 . 210 204 Te sees 
219 214 208 209 224 216 

216 214 204 212 206 220 

216 212 MS lnses 206 202 212.—C,, 
215 210 204 217 202 207 202 207 
216 209 204 212 204 208 210 212 
218 208 209 215 212 218 205 212 
216 306 207 209 209 211 201 211 
215 207 208 211 221 211 212 209 


1064—7406 2092 2093 2102  1051—7358 
Average for 10-shot scores, 209.6, 


M. B. Engel, 35 scores. 
201 13 


2167 2115 2060 
Average for 10-shot scores, 211.6. 


B. Zettler, 35 scores. 
1 9 


201 210 209 awe 215 2 ra0e 
213 213 ro 213 206 
217 202 Blk ed 217 214 ee 
205 211 SP tens 205 205 rr 
228 219 eee 210 204 7 ese 
215 200 216 “9 203 219 193 192 
208 204 215 196 203 212 200 187 
217 204 206 197 201 201 126 189 
216 200 201 195 219 206 190 188 
206 205 197 197 209 204 188 199 


982-7250 2095 2073 2001 9557124 
Average for 10-shot scores, 203.5. 


Geb Krauss, 25 scores:] 
201 209 


2126 2068 2074 
Average for 10-shot scores, 207.1. 


J. A. Boyken, 25 scores: 
210 2 


220 eee eee 
218 209 eee 219 200 
206 209 see 211 201 
204 210 cee 208 205 
206 226 one 204 217 cee 
215 211 204 207 212 199 
213 205 199 205 197 197 
218 201 205 209 199 197 
213 201 208 210 192 198 
215 200 209 207 199 196 
2118 2092 1025—5285 2081 987—5099 


Average for 10-shot scores, 209-4 Average for 10-shot scores, 203-9 
G W Downs, 25 scores. Jos Giinther,25 scores. F Fabarius, 25 scores. 
194 190... 188 1538 (tw. ; ae 


. ° 6 
198 187 .... 18 173 ° 125 140 . 
a 183 169 5 120 156 ° 
188 215 .... 1 We cas i. er 
178 «9100 ..... 7 OT eas 28 UB hace 
184 204 8=6185 185 168 70 197 96 12 
180 180 176 179 «177 167 176 97 134 
191 186 179 173 «171 ~=—(:164 150 110 143 
194 199 179 192 173 166 152 112) «6115 
198 193 175 184 174 166 157 125 160 
1905 1981  894—4730 1845 1711  833—4389 1440 1245 674—3359 
Average for 10-shot Average for10-shot Average for 10-shot 
scores, 189.2. scores, 175.5. scores, 134.3. 


Revolver Shooting in England. 


On Oct. 18 the ties for the second and minor prizes in the revolver 
championship of the North London Rifle Club were shot off. Lowe 
and Andrews came to the score with about 198 points each, and Varley 
had 195 points. 

Varley made a very good fight of it, making the best score, 
7, 6, 6, 7,7,7—40. Andrews made an inferior 40 as follows: 7,7,6,7,7,6 
—40, and Lowe was only able to make 6, 7, 7, 6, 7,5—88. This gave 
Andrews the second prize with the -peerseeg | scores: 40 added to 198— 
201. Lowe and Varley tied for third prize with 198. 

In order to decide who took third prize their next best scores were 
taken, making Lowe 38 and Varley 37, so the former takes third prize. 

The fiual result for the revolver championship of the North London 
Rifle Club therefore is: First prize and gold jewel. Walter Winans 
(Smith & Wesson .45cal. ““‘Winans Model” revolver, U. M. C. ammuni- 
tion, black powder): 





7 6 741 
6 7 741 
7 7 641 
7 6 741 
7 7 6—41—26 
.45cal. revolver, 


fF IQNAN 





AMIRI g QAINIAN 
= 


AIHW 

WQAON 

Pong? 
ID 
- 


—40 
6—39—201 


FABER BOOS, ....osceeccces Pee eed cee sot 
Third prize and bronze jewel, C. F. Lowe (Colt .45cal. revolver, 


Eley’s ammunition, V. R. Walsrode and black powder), score 198. 
arley 198, Capt. Cowan 189, Major Munday 189, Skilton 183, Rand 

182, Capt. Richardson 179, Carter 174, Capt. Thompson 160, Luff 160, 

Capt. Jones 160, Ridgway 156. used 
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2 loss. Grayp- $s haa - gramme wil be the company’s catalogue and price list, and adver- | erroneous ideas as to the possibilities of the cpavt. To the 
than ° ments of all the leading houses of the country. It | tameness of such shooting oon the sport in general is l to 
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Pigeon shooting as compared with many other outdoor sports is 
of Se modern origin. Prior to 1850, the shooting of birds 
rele from traps had never been gone into to any great extent, so 
that as compared with football, cricket and indeed most of the leading 
games indulged in by men and boys alike, pigeon shooting is only a 
recent pastime. 

Unfortunately, for the lovers of this sport the impression has arisen 
with many, principally ladies, that it is decidedly cruel tv shoot at a 
bird sprung from a trap, while some men aver it to be unsportsman- 
like even to go intoa pigeon match, declaring in support of their 
objection that a bird should be at freedom and allowed to take care of 
itself, by eluding its pursuer by stealth or else flying off before he is 
near enough to harm = in other words that nothing but field shooting, 
pure and simple, should he roe. 

It is not to be denied that field shooting is on a much higher plane 
than pigeon shooting could ever reach. There is absolutely nothing 
sentimental in the mere xing of pigeons over trap; it is purely a test 
of skill, and was never intended to represent anything else. On the 
other hand, the man who stickles on the point of allowing game to 
baffle the sportsman by hiding or in any way making itself scarce, 
ought not, logically, to shoot over a dog, for the raison d’étre of the 
latter is simply to find the game, so that when it is flushed his master 


of holding on” to quartering targets instead of shooting into space 
; in order to break his scores would be materially improved, so he put 
: his thinking cap on and finally evolved what he calls “Clayton's 
switch sight,” got it patented and put a big lot on the market to catch 
the boys. The success of the sight ex led even the expectations 
of the inventor and to-day the demand is in excess of the supply, 
although he will soon catch up with his orders. The invention is a 
sim ple one, devoid of all complication and does not require the ser- 
vices of an expert mechanic in adjusting. The parts comprise a flat, 
thin plate of steel on the front end of which is a bead sight, anda 
su all serew which through a hole in the rear end of the plate 
av is serewed into the hole intended for the usual fixed bead sight. 
Alvog with each sight is atap to thread this hole. When shooting 
at juartering targets the sight is moved either to the right or left, 
the bead held ‘‘dead on” and “a break is usually the result,’’ says the 
inventor. It is useful, of course, only when shooting at known 
3. : aries. Itis really one of the most valuable inventions of recent 
dae and deserving of the warm reception it has received from 
alateur shooters. It is sold at the extremely low price of $1.50, 
which places it within the reach of all shooters. 


Josh Billings’ saying that, “It is better not to know so many things, 


experience is avowedly the best teacher. 

Over-loading should he avoided, especially in long matches. Great 
scores have been made with only 3drs. to, say, 46grs. of E. C. and 
14g0z. of shot. Per contra, J. L. Brewer, _—— the greatest pigeon 
shot to-day, uses tremendous charges of powder, going up to S0grs. 
ormore. Physically a very powerful man, constitutionally rugged, 
of a nervous organization that little feels, such a man can lead a 
on loads that few could, with impunity, follow. No amount of load- 
ing can counteract bad shooting, whereas the very best shot and 
holder may soon become totally disabled by over-charging his gun. 
It is erroneous to suppose that anything beyond the rational limit is 
advantageous. Thes of a charge of shot may be increased up to 
a certain point by adding to the ra after that its pace is ed 
at the expense of the regularity of its delivery, but above all the jar- 
ring and bouncing of an overloaded gun will make flinching a cer- 
tainty, will generally scatter the charge and may strain the very best 
= The writer has seen men using but 234drs. of E. C. kill bird. after 

ird stone dead. He himself has made scores with a 16-gauge 
using only 2!4drs. of same kind of powder. The crack pigeon-gun 
maker vi London, @ man whose name is known the world over as 
having always advocated large charges of black powder, advises his 
customers to keep under the 47grs. limit. That, coming from such 
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than to know so many things which ain’t so,” could be applied with 
force to Walter B. Peet, author of an article entitled “Handling the 
Siot Gun,” which appeared in a recent issue of the Chicago Inter- 
Ovcvan. The article contains many points which will be of benefit to 
the beginner, but on the other hand it contains some glaring inaccu- 
racies. For instance, in instructions for aiming, Mr. Peet says, refer- 
ring to the front sight, “If you see too much of the sight you will 
shoot over, if too little your charge will f° under.” The effect of 
seving too much or too little of the front sig t, as every shooter knows, 
is the reverse of what Mr. Peet asserts. e also states that, “In the 
Hurlingham rules for trap-shooting, which is the code most used at 
present, the contestant is a to hold his gun below the armpit 
until the call of ‘pull,’ which statement proves conclusively that he 
does not study the trap columns of Forest anp Stream. Had he been 
accustomed to doing so, he would have seen an ae letter from 
the seeretary of the Hurlingham Club, stating that the rules had been 
altered and that, asin the American Shooting Association rules, the 
gun could be held in any position. This letter was published in our 
columns over a year ago. Again he says, “A general rule, worth 
remembering, is that the stock should not be * * * * so short as 
to bend the right arm too much, and bring the right hand close to the 
nose of the shooter.” This part is all right but in connection with the 
article is shown a picture (by Travis), over the caption, ‘Correct 
position for holding gun,” which shows a shooter with gun at 
shoulder, the gun stock being so short as to bring the thumb near the 
ear, and the hammers alongside the eye. 


It is amusing at times to hear the remarks passed in reference to 
the relative skill of various shooters. At the first Elliott-Class match 
some of the spectators were heard to say that the two men could de- 
feat any two men on earth in a live bird contest—because they killed 
239 out of 250 birds on that particular day. No allowance was made 
for the weather conditions nor for the atmospheric effect upon the 
birds. the opinion being based solely upon the cold figures. The day 
has gone by when any man, pair, trio or quartette of men could sally 
forth and “sweep the deck.” So far as individnal skill is concerned 
we consider ourselves safe in asserting that there are in this country 
at least 100 men, the skill of any one of whom does not vary one per 
cent. from that of any other of the number. If all men werein proper 
form, all things being equal, a 100-bird contest between these 100 men 
would be so close that the slightest element of luck might determine 
the result in favor of any one. In New Jersey there are a dozen or 
perhaps fifteen men who shoot so closely together in regard to scores 
that it is not a “sure thing” to wa on one. It is safe to es 
that were these men, along with J. Frank Class, to engage in a 1 
bird contest, when conditions were equal and all were in form, it 
would be impossible to pick the winner. And yet not a Jerseyman 
except J. L. Brewer and John Riggott ever showed pluck enough to 


_ meet Class at the trap in an up-and-up contest. 


New Jersey gun clubs should lose no time in affiliating with the 
State League in order that a new series of team contests may be in- 
augurated. The contests of this league have thus far been success- 
fuland pleasing affairs, and the only regret of the projectors is that 
such asmall number of clubs took part in the sport. There are at 
least 35 target shooting clubs in the State, and it would seem as though 
one half of these should be able to muster teams for these contests. 
Clubs should consider the advantages of being able to make new and 
renew old acquaintances at the monthly contests of the league and 
promptly join. Mr. Wm. R. Hobart, 59 Halsey street, Newark, N. J, 
is secretary of the league and is ready to receive propositions for 
membership as well as to answer all queries. 

In another column will be found an article under the caption of 
“Pigeon Shooting—Past and Present,” which we commend to the 
careful attention of all interested in trap sports. The author is the 
well-known “Gaucho” (Arthur W. Du Bray), whose facile pen has 
made his writings popular wherever sport is known. Mr. Du Bray is 
personally and favorably known throughout the country as a genial, 
whole-souled sportsman, and one who is sure of a welcome wherever 
he goes. His sentiments anent the brutal methods formerly used in 
find, trap and handle matches will commend themselves to all who 
have the interests of pigeon shooting at heart. 

On Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 30, the Forest Gun Club will give an all- 
day shooting touraament on their grounds, Twenty-seventh street 
aud Lehigh avenue, Philadelphia. The club intends making this one 
of the best tournaments ever given in Philadelphia. It is the best 
equipped ground and easiest of access of any in Philadelphia at the 
present time. Bluerock ——_ and expert bluerock traps will be 
used. Ww. Morison, Sec'y, 3232 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia. 

In answer to a popular demand from sportsmen for lower prices on 
the higher grades, that they may continue their use as against so- 
called smokeless powders, the Hazard Powder Co. has made a reduc- 
tion in its “Electric” and “Duck Shooting’ brands of from sixteen 
to twenty-five per cent. 

The new model 12-bore single barrel shotgun made by the Reming- 
ton Arms Oo., of Llion, N. Y., is rapidly coming into favor, and is used 
by a number of trap shots. Itisa eee and for this reason 
will soon attract the attention of the boy shooters. 

Another find, trap and handle match will take place at Martin's 
Hotel, Pine Brook, N. J., on Nov. 16, between Eugene Pierre of Boon- 
ton, and Samuel tle of Newark. The conditions are 25 live birds 
per man, 25yds. rise for a stake of $250 a side. 

A private letter from Readville, N. C., reports quail in abundance 
all over that section. Tue Richmond & Danville Railroad runs direct 
to Readville, High Point, Greenboro, Charlotte and other prime game 
centers, and their service cannot be excelled. 

Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, the popular and efficient manager of 
the Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association, has devised a 
new indicator which does away with all the elements of luck when 
targets are thrown under the Novelty rule. 

_. Wm. and John Dukes, of East Orange, and Lewis Dentz, of Harrison 
N. J., spent three days last week in Hunterdon county, and bagged 34 
rabbits, 13 quail and 5 grouse: ‘This week’ they were to start for the 
West on a hunt for big game. , d 
Programmes of the 1894 tournament of the Chamberlin Target and 


may shoot atit. Now, field shooting without a dog is worse than 


Hamlet minus the ghost, for after all the 7 best dog is the one that 
0 


finds the most game, or in other words the dog that allows the least 
number of birds to escape without being shot at. So if it is unsports- 


manlike to shoot a bird confined in a trap, it is necessarily so to shoot 


one that has already been located by a dog, for nine times out of ten, 
the gunner unaided would never have had the offer. 

The greatest back set trap shooting has ever had, was when “find, 
trap and handle” matches came into veges The brutality of many 
of these contests was simply horrible; the most barbarous methods 
were used to accomplish certain damnable results, and no wonder that 
when fiends calling themselves men, — forsooth, disgraced 
humanity by torturing harmless birds in 
dollars or acquire a degree of fame(?), no wonder, I say, that the rest 


of mankind tabooed pigeon shooting as a whole, making all suffer 


alike as a penalty for the trickery of cruel black-legs bent on wioning 
a stake or reputatiun regardless of the commonest laws of decency. 
These “find, trap and 
merely gambling schemes, wherein the handler performed a vastly 


greater part than those who actually did the shooting. In such affairs 


it was of uppermost importance to have at one’s back a person well 


up in the most devilish arts, in order that he might at least keep 


abreast of the man trapping against one for his opponent. Two men 
engaged in a ‘‘find, trap and handle” match being of equal skill, it was 
always dollars to cents on the man’s winning who had on his side the 
more skillful handler of pigeons—indeed the betting wag:governed 
very often solely on the handler, when it was once known who should 
handle against him—clearly proving that the shooting was quasi of 
secondary consideration, so much stress being laid upon the effect 
produced on the defenceless pigeon, after it once left the merciless 
hands of its brutal captor. No one could from a demi-civilized stand- 
point, uphold such savage practices under the guise of sport, so 
naturally enough many becoming disgusted withdrew altogether, de- 
claring it a brutal degrading pastime and censuring in no measured 
terms its advocates. 

Nowadays, fortunately, all such butchery of birdsis removed. We 
now shoot at the best-flying pigeons we can procure; we shoot them 
from five ground traps, 5yds. apart, give them a good long start, and 
if they are wounded with the first barrel the second generally gives 
the coup de grace, or else the trapper instantly kills the wounded bird, 
ending his suffering. So that as a matter of fact pigeons are much 
more humanely and carefully treated than poultry huddled up in 
coops, carried head down by the legs, bruised and banged about fa a 
thousand a eventually decapitated with a dull ax or gaw-like 
knife at the ds of whoever has stomach enough to perform this 
delicate operation. Pigeons are now shipped in roomy coops, are well 
watched and fed, and on all first class shooting grounds are given the 
best care, for non-tlyers are a dead loss to the purveyor, ergo, as 
purely a matter of economy everything is done to insure their being 
in good health and well able to take care of themselves when once re- 
leased from the traps. 

A great deal of discussion and condemnation has arisen from the 
shooter being allowed the use of both barrels when shooting at the 
trap. There can be nothing said t it from any rational stand- 
point, every one has the same privilege; in the event of a bird being 
merely wounded the humane shot at once kills it, if © pmege with his 
second barrel. Many birds that would fly off and out of bounds, 
ar badly wounded, are at once killed outright by the dextrous 
use of the ever ready second. In field shooting one always uses the 
second edition when the first has not accomplished its purpose, and as 
it is well known that gunshot wounds are not painful until after a 
certain time after being received, it is quite clear that a wounded bird 
that is at once killed by the trapper on being gai cannot have 
suffered any more than had it been beheaded or killed in any other so- 
called legitimate method. Birds killed at the trap are invariably used 
as food, hence it is that they are well cared for, first to insure their 
being good rapid flyers, and secondly, so that when dead they can 
readily be sold for the table. The cruelty therefore of pigeon shoot- 
ing is purely imaginary, and not fora moment to be compared with 
that inflicted by: men who habitually fire into flocks of game birds, 
killing a few and wounding many others that wander off to diea 
lingering death or become a prey of carnivorous birds or beasts. It 
was, or has been a cruel sport, but when properly carried on there is 
absolutely nothing of that character about it. On some grounds, I 
admit, birds are allowed to suffer, wing-broken birds or birds shot so 
they cannot fly off are permitted to limp around the traps or lie 
stretched on the ground, bleeding and crippled, writhing in their 
agony, but that is entirely due to the want of ment and cannot 
in fairness be charged against the sport itself. Such birds being ac- 
tually detrimental to it, as they serve as decoys and materially inter- 
fere with the — of all birds subsequently released. 

Let any one who considers pigeon shooting cruel go to John Watson’s 
Park at Chicago, and then he will, he must change his views. The 
same must be said of all the crack clubs of America, where thousands 
and thousands of pigeons are shot every year, and never a one is 
allowed to suffer, unless indeed those that tly off wounded—against 
which wounded birds afield act as an offset. 

Another thing, men who habitually shoot pigeons are for the most 
part provided with the best guns and use the best and most expensive 
ammunition made. In these days of nitro wders the gathering of 
wounded birds, of yore an art by itself, has from disuse become 
almost obsolete. Now one uses a well choked duck loaded with 
a powder that instead of producing a volume of smoke so dense as to 
be impenetrable, emits a thin vapor, ee and fleeting, obscur- 
ing nothing from view, leaving the bi clearly visible, admitting 
thereby the Instantaneous delivery of the second barrel. Aside from 
this, either because certain smokeless powders deliver the load more 
compactly and with greater force, fewer birds are sent off wounded 
than formerly; it is now generally a clean, sudden kill, aoe 
impact of an electric shock, or else a clean miss , tho of 
course some birds must be wounded and will so continue to be so long 
as shooting at them exists in any form. 

It is to be regretted that men still continue to import pigeons long 
distances, generally by rail, when they come packed too solidly in 
crates, and where their feathers must perforce become soiled and 
stuck to; to such an extent they cannot fly. Such shooting is 
entirely void of sport. Itis at such pigeons that long runs of us 


order to win a few paltry 


dle’ matches were in a great measure 





high authority, ought to convince any one of the futility of attempt- 
ing to obliterate time and space by — such tremendous charges 
that no gun can long withstand them. nitro powders are greatly 
influenced by the kind and quantity of. wadding used; 42grs. well 
wadded will actually shoot much harder than 48 with insufficient 
wads. So, also, does the crimp play a very important '. 
Velocity or penetration (synonymous terms) to the whole charge is 
more certainly obtained, with regularity of shooting, by a rational 
load well wadded and crimped than by more powder not so well con- 
fined and held down. 

Close observation of this very interesting sport teaches these things 
—isolated cases to the contrary proving avthing. A small percentage 
of men can withstand continued severe punishment without its inter- 
fering with their entire nervous system—the worst that happens to 
them is a bruised face or shoulder—but the great majority bruise 
themselves less because they hug their guns less and less as the shoot- 
ing progresses, dodge away from it in fact, and score less in conse- 
quence. A gun with a very crooked stock, when overloaded will kick 
back and hurt the shoulder; one with a straighter stock in addition to 
this reaches up for the jaw or cheek bones and gives these such a 
sudden joit at every discharge that self-preservation soon asserts 
itself, and instead of facing the stock, the only way to properly align 
the gun, the head is bobbing away from it and the muzzle is not point- 
ing where the shooter is looking; result, pigeon moves off gracefully 
and serenely and a goose egg adorns the score. The mania for over- 
loading is very natural, especially among those who have for many 
years used coarse, slow-burning black powder. Of this kind four 
drams could be used in an 8lbs. 12-bore, and then but little recoil was 
felt. Indeed only a portion of the load was consumed, whereas now 
with nitro powder a four dram charge is tremendous, out of all reason, 
if properly wadded and shell crimped as it should be. Fortunately, 
we are becoming educated to the new powders, and in proportion to 
our knowledge generally, so do we decrease our charges. 

It needs no vivid imagination to discover that in days when spring 
traps were in vogue and fated pigeons were tossed in the air tu be in- 
stantly snapped out of existence by men using scattering guns—shot- - 
ted to the last notch—there was not much sport in it, for then be the 
bird never so good, the impetus given him by the trap spring pre- 
eluded all possibility of his taking flight until he had overcome the 
impetus of the powerful flip. In the meantime, while dazed and com- 
pletely bewildered, a whirlwind of small shot came pelting at him, so 
large in scope and dense in volume that there was no evadingit. So 
his aspirations were cut short, and riddled, he falls to the ground 
without even having spread his wings. 

Nor could the 2lyds. rise plunge trap be considered much better 
form, for here also, although to a lesser degree, the birds were pitched 
out ot the trap and given an unnatural flight, being generally killed 
the moment the trap was sprung. Both styles ware had alike. They 
balked nature in the endeavor to accelerate motion, and neither style 
had a vestige of semblance to field shooting. The traps were always 
known ones, which is all wrong. The rise was short, though quite 
far enough for the guns then used; but above all, there was always a 
suspicion in the minds of some that they were getting a plentiful 
supply of harder birds than their opponents. And although this very 
frequently was a matter of luck, still it will always obtain where 
known traps govern. 

Now, with good lively birds, traps further away and many yards 
apart, no one can be favored when shooting under standard rules; 
birds if in condition cannot be “extinguished” until after they have 
risen, it is wing shooting sure enough, and very different from pop- 
ping at the Jack-in-the-box style contemporaneous with muzzleloader 
guns, whose —— qualities, albeit perfect inside of 25 or 30yds., 

ave only the halo of loving reminiscence of our boyhood days to re- 
commend them. GavcHo. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Tue monthly shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club at Dexter Park on 
Tuesday, Oct. 24, brought together only ten members. Usually this 
club turns out twenty to twenty-five men at its monthly shoot, but 
the fact that Tuesday was bluerock day probably kept many of the 
members from coming out. To the ordinary pigeon shooter bluerocks 
are an abomination, for which he has no use. To face five targetsina 
twenty-target club event and break two, four or six, as the case may 
be, is likely to break the courage of theordinary live bird shooter and 
cause him to pack up his kit and make a break for home. The Hell 
Gate Club has, however, a number of members who are equally at 
home with bluerocks or pigeons, and when the conditions are right 
they can put up good scores shooting at either. On Tuesday all the 
members were off in their shooting. Dannefelser was in extreme hard 
luck, breaking only five out of histwenty. H. Shortemeyer, one of 
the prominent Emerald Gun Club members, put in an appearance dur - 
ing the afternoon and helped to make matters interesting for the 
oO contestants. A series of sweeps at bluerocks and live birds were 
shot off following the club event, the results of which will be found 


appended: 
Club shoot, 20 bluerocks: 
J H Voss, .10111111001111101110—-15 
C Weber... 11011111000000011010—10 
Reiger..... 10000110101000001010— 7 
Brodie..... 00000110110011000000— 6 D’nnefels’r01000100010100111110— 9 
H W Voss.00111011111101010111—14 Knodel. .. .10000101001011001000— 6 
No. 1, 10 bluerocks: J. H. Voss 8, Brodie 0, C. Weber 7, 4 
No. 2, 10 bluerocks: J.H. Voss7, Brodie 3, Weber 5, 4, H. 
W. Voss 5, Greenville 5. 
No. 3, 15 bluerocks: 
Shortmeyer ... .011101011111011—11 
E Doenick...... 011110111111011—12 
H W Voss..... -100101101110110— 9 meer cscee + e+ e011110100001001— 7 
Greenville...... 101011010010011— 8 ler.........110101100000000— 5 
Dann Weber,.........111001111011110—11 


Doenick. . .01001000010001111010— 8 
A Mueller .01010000000000110000— 4 
L Heinz, . .11111101101011101111—16 


Brodie,....... - -011011110100101— 9 
Knodel..,....... 100001010010110— 6 


021220—6 
Doenick ..... eveccuegveses 110022—4 
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Kensington vs. Herman Rose. 


Tue Kensington Gun Club, of Kensington, had a clay-pigeon match 
on Wednesday, Oct. 25,0n the Weisbrod & Hess farm, Holmesberg. 
The party left the headquarters of the Up-town Club, Second and 
York streets, in six gaily decorated wagons and numerous private 
carriages. The result was: 


Kensington Gun Club. 








Nees iedencsteMilesnatecesnccenenen 1111111111111111101111110—23 

Kolb......... . . .-0100010011011101000001001—10 

KPAMeCP, ..0060000 .-.1110110011111001001011100—15 

Scheuffelen. « « «-1010000110000111011001100—11 

Weisbrod..... fee sdteu coebpseotoen 1100110110011101101001111—16 

POE Sac cuccsstheseses 0010000100001010101110111—11 

Mo 5505.s-arcadonasrcssesssced 0101110001010000111000100—10 

Leyrer ees secaveneseseecspe 0111001101000000001101011—11 

auffelen 1111111010111001000010101—15 
OEE... s0ss semebensiaccocneeess Seeeeee 0001110011110101001101010—13 —135 

Herman Rose Gun Club, Southwark. 

ME buy ondaunicesecbaces sem sbsieeee 1010111101000011010011010—13 

Seo wantee 1010111111101111110111111—21 

aneeeeee 0110111100111111011000001—15 

«+ «0101101100101 100100100000—10 

ic cuskawecesbens pa beeneeiel 0001000000001 100001101001— 7 

ccsesSUuAane 1010010110111100111111101—16 

cainoawnoneee 0101100111100100010111011—14 

LL ee seve --0110011101100100011010001—12 

MDIW OR: 0nceees eneak + 2 2-0111000001111001100000011—11 
WINS, vista opccshedansubncenbouepeee 0000101100011010000010111— 9—122 


New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club. 


Tue New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club held its monthly shoot at 
Woodlawn Park on Oct. 28, ten members reporting. The shooting 
was at live birds. The scores: 

Sweep No. 1, live birds, all ties divided: 

C Ferguson, Jr .211—3 J Foster... 



















J B Vorhies . .112—3 J V Shields 
C Ferguson, S .101—2 Wm M Hal 
C F Nostrand 111-3 DDeacon.,......... 
P Adams...... squsenseeas 101—2 

Team race—5 live birds per man, winning team to shoot off for gold 
medal and 50% of entrance money: 

Team No.1. Team No. 2. | 

C Ferguson, Jr., Capt. 10211—4 D Deacon, Capt...... .12102—4 
CE Nostrand,......... 12102—4 J B Vorhies...... .-12212—5 | 
P Adams..... -11020—3 W F Sykes. ..02112—4 | 
J V Shields... ++ 12112—5 E Rasch... .-01111—4 
C Ferguson, No. 2..... 21122—5—21 J Koster............05 12211—5—22 

Team No. 2 shot off for the medal and money, miss-and-out. 
PEE oc scsancecubasecens 1110 E Ds cvangsivnnseswachoses 221221 
2 ee EOD. sanscceccvgncase 120 FROME. ..ccceccccocsccvesss 121221 
Oe ac vcccecesene snare 111212 


A great many birds having been shot at before the regular event, 
there were not sufficient on hand to finish. The tie between Sykes 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Koster and Rasch was postponed until the next regular live bird shoot 
of the club which will be held on November 11. 


Tournament at Mt. Kisco. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Inclosed find scores made at our club 
grounds to-day. 

No. 1, 10 bluerocks, entrance $1, expert rules: Platt 7, Halpin 7, C. 
Sutton 7, Diehl 7, G. Sutton 6, Pelton 1. 

No. 2, same: Platt 8, C. Sutton 7, G. Sutton 9, Betti 4, Baily 7, Halpin 
8, Gray 6, Dunn 4. 

No. 3, 10 bluerocks, 50 cents: Platt 8, Halpin 8, Wood 8, Bette 6, C. 
Sutton 7, Gray 6. 
4, $1: Halpin 8, Platt 8, G. Sutton 7, Diehl 7, Bette 5, C. Sut- 


G. Sutton 9, Platt 6, Halpin 5, Diehl 5, Baily 3, C. Sut- 


n 2. 
_ No. 6, rapid firing: G. Sutton 10, C. Sutton 9, Platt 8, Betti 6, Flewel- 
lin 4, Halpin 3. 
No. 7, 3 live birds, entrance $2, each man to pay for his birds: 
Platt..... Rete) IMM cccsistucn sou taginoancanl 220—2 











Halpin... ---202—2 G Sutton., -122—38 
CSutton.... 
No. 8, 15 bluerocks, entrance $1: 
C Sutton........ 011010111101101—10 Flewellin....... 111010110101100— 9 
PRG vecsescnat 011110100101101— 9 Diehl............ 100011011110110— 9 
SORT os cccnsank 000000000110010— 3 GSutton..... «eo011111111111110—14 
WIE, ocesons cer 010010101101001— 7 Halpin.......... 111110110111100—11 
No. 9, team shoot, White Plains vs. Mt. Kisco, 25 birds per man: 
White Plains. 
CO OB is cocscescienes saeecnscansneor 0010111011111111100111111—10 
D Gray. -0000010011011111101100011—13 
Halpin, -1001011110011101111011110—17 


-1911111001111011101111111—21—70 
Mt. Kisco. 


Platt. 





MUMIA, 0 sanasisnnsiesicusvasessasces - --0011110110011101111111111—19 
MOY «15s \anuvnesccesuasoeaeciouss « «+-1101110111111100000110100—15 
G BwstOM, . 0... cvcccessccncsccsccccccess 1001111111111001111011110—20—67 


No. 10: Wood 10, Platt 9, C. Sutton 9, G. Sutton 9, Bette 5, Dunn 4, 


Diehl 3, Gray 2. 
Platt 8,G. Sutton 7, Halpin 5, C. Sutton 5, 


No. 11, expert rules: 
Bette 5, Diehl 3, Gray 3, Dunn 2. F. M. Dunn, Sec’y. 


Cup Shoot at Maplewood. 


OranGeE, N. J., Oct. 30.—Inclosed find scores of the regular monthly 
cup contest of the Maplewood Gun Club, held last Saturday on the 
club grounds at Maplewood. Conditions of shoot, 50 single bluerocks 

4 man, Keystone system. 

reintnall.,....... 00111001101111111111111010110111101111110111011011—38 
O L Yeomans..... 12110111112111111111011111211111111101111101111111—46 
Warren Smith..... 12121111111111110101111111111101011111100111111111—44 
W Van Idestine, . .10010101101111010101110101911110010010111101011001—30 
Dr Fisher......... 01111111110110101111111111110111100110001000111010—35 

Moseean. 
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Goodman Leads the Climax. 


On Oct. 30, in a cold air and with a stiff wind, ten members of the 
Climax Gun Club met at Brewer’s Grove, in Fanwood, N. J., to indulge 
in their usual monthly practice at bluerock targets. The shooting 
was from five traps, one man up, unknown angles, the number of tar- 
gets shot at by each man varying according to tive skill. Good- 
man, with an allowance of ten targets, carried off the honors. The 
scores: 






Smith (25).......ceeeeeeeeeseeee «02110001001110001111111111 —17 
Se ae weognaneaute 1011101111011111110011111 —220 
Brantingham (25)......... eee ee002111111111010011110111011 —20 
TEV CID). os cccccnccsecsece + + o01111101111010111110011101 —19 
Manning (29)........0eee0ee0+ + «1000111111111 1110011000010010 —I7 
Goodman (85).....ccccccccsces . ..10100101101110111010111111111001111—25 
Monday (35)... soe aans « « --11011111100000100101101101010011011—20 

tt (32) Dees Sbawatudacoaonens + ,.01001101101111011111011111111101 —24 
J Darby (85)......0c0ee0ee0eqe0e++10101111001101110100010100110001001—18 
DIMI) cscccsscvacescesececs 010110000110110111011111101011 —18 


Sweepstake No. 1, 10 singles, unknown angles, 50 cents entry, three 
moneys: 


BOM icsccvecceseavoce 1101111110—8 Scott............+.-+1001111111—8 
LEN: 11001110016 _Manning..............1101011111—7 
EN oocaacvcos «-+-1101111101—8 Pierson......¢.......-1110111111—9 
Brantingham.........1110111111—9 D Darby........ eeeeee1111111011—9 
Goodman,..... exeeese 1110111110—8 

Miss and out: 

No. 2.]. No.1. No. 2. 

Smith..... 0 TPISPSOR, ...0505 ScsccM” «wees 
D Terry aeea 0 MUON cicccnsccacssstee © waae 
Piergon,...... Saceeae 0 10 PAD escescsess seseeces  Seneias 
*Terry 110 TE We cccccccccasactt 1110 
Keller 1111110 +=*Re-entries. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





A. G. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Is the .45-75 Sharps as good a gun at 
500yds. as the .45-90 Winchester? Ans. ‘In point of accuracy, ££ 


G. 8. H., Pawling, N. Y.—A few days since one of my shooting com- 
ar sent me an albino water thrush, or swamp robin as we call it 

ere. It is without one spot or particle of color anywhere. Is this 
not a rather rare specimen, or is it more common to find a perfect 
albino than I had supposed? Ans. It is certainly very unusual, though 
such cases have been noted in many species of birds and mammals. 


_ W.B., Cleveland, O.—1. Where can I buy some white powder which 
is in all percussion caps and in the bottom of rim-fire cartridges? 
I want to reload some .22cal. shells. What is the price? 2. Where 
can I get a book on the game laws of Ohio? What willit cost? Ans. 
1. You cannot safely handle the fulminate; it can be done only by the 
manufacturers. 2. The Game Laws in Brief will probably give you 
what you want. See the advertisement of it. 











SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 
Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue 


“HEADS AND HORNS.” 


It es directions for preparing and pearson 
shine Antlers, etc. Also prices — Heads ani 
Rugs, Birds and Fish, and kinds of work in Taxi- 


wWaRD’s NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Itisa 
Beauty! 


The new Game Laws in Brief has 25 half-tone 
— and is a beauty. Of the pictures 8 are new 
n thisedition. Holders of old Briefs should have 
the new, too. Soldeverywhere. We send it. 
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EsTABLISHED 1858. 


E. OCUMPAUGH & SONS, 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING 


¢ 
; Sportsmen’s Goods. ; ; Sportsmen’s Goods. : 3 
FERGUSON'S PATENT REFLECTING LAMPS, 
THUMAS J. CONROY, Sole Agent, 


310 Breadway, New York. 
With Silver Plated Loeomotive Refleetors 


has been occupied by 


JpROM the first issue of this paper it has been 


used, and for nearly twenty years this particular 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 





FIRE ARMS, 








WM.R.SCHAEFER &SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 

FISHING TACKLE 
and BICYCLES. 

Gun stocks bent, more crook or straightened and 


ho now say that they have given up advertising at least tor the present. 





Guns, Revolvers, etc. 3 


é 





TROUT FOR SALE. 


YEARLINGS of the Brook Trout, Lake Trout, Brown 


SWEATERS. 
Boy's Best Wool “sracx™ $2.00 


BLACK 


Boy's Best Worsted “scscx™ $2.50 
Men’s Best Wool “srace™ $2.50 
Men’s Best Worsted “scack™ $3.00 
Men’s Best Made tei Shccrs” $4.50 


White, Black, Blue or Gray. 
Hauirax, Nova Scotia. 
Sirs—The sweater is most satisfactory. You cer- 
tainly make a fine article in that line. Send your bill. 
G. E. Van Buskirk. 


Athletic Suits of Every Description. 
Goods sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 


83,85&87 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 


DUCK CALLS, 


Grubb'’s Improved Illinois River Duck Call. The 
most natural-toned call made; easy to blow; not 
to get out of repair, having a fine tempered 
veal; makes it so you can call teal, woodduck and 
bluebill, as well = anes. 








CHAS. W. GRUBBS, 


1537 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Il, 





and warranted to stay. Barrels chokebored, rust spots 
bored out and barrels re-browned. Gun stocks made 
; Ad t to order; ail kinds of ‘tun, Rifle and Revolver work 
jus e performed. 

a 61 ELM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

HOT SP DER 
Attach- S RE A S 
make full chokes scatter more than a a, 12- 

ments gau — at present. Free circular and sample. 

. & CO., 97 West Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 





4 if A 
UNIVERSAL LAMP, 1 = 
For Sportsmen’s use. Combines ; 
Head Jack (Front and Top), Boat * 
Jack, Fishing, Camp, Belt and 
Dash Lamp, Hand Lantern, etc. 
EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, etc. Is adjustable to any 
kind of dash or vehicle. 

8end stamp for Illus. Catalogue, 
and address all orders Lamp Dept. 


BARGAINS IN GUNS. 


1 Remington Mid-Range Target Rifle, .40-50, Vernier 
and wind gauge sights, octagon barrel, pistol grip, 
shotgun butt, 9lbs. weight. Price $15. 


1 12-gauge Winchester repeating shotgun, new gun 
perfect order. Price $16. ” - , 


1 Scott & Son 10 gecee double gun, side snap, 32in., 
10lbs., rebounding locks, straight grip, laminated | 


Miscellaneous. 












"AGENTS 320 to $100; — 


Ladies or Gents. Best selier known, Need- 
jm jed atevery house, ¢ of business or farm 
the year round. pme”’ Eleetrie Motor 
runsalikindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
-A wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar- 
eS anterd. Profits immense. Circulars free. 

4 W. P. HARRISON & CU., X-7, Columbus, 0. 


FOR COMFORT WEAR A 


SWEATER 


| BUT GET THE BEST. LIST FREE. BOX 366 
CONCORD, N. H. 20 


The Adirondacks 
Mop of the Adirondack Wilderness. 


“It is the most complete map of the Adirondacks 
region ever published.”— Forest and Stream. 


Pocket Map of e Champlain and Lake 
nee May-bond paper, % cents. 
Gaide qnceks.-The Adirondacks, illustrated, 














steel barrels. Cost $125. Will sell for $50. 


J. P. DANNEFELSER, 
9 Chambers street, New York. 








LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 1 m0, 272 pages, peeudo cloth cover, 25 C8 tn 
BE orge aud I, ’ " ‘. 
wend for 96 page Catalogue of Sights and Rises, | [iirse S. Re STODDARD, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


ADDRESS, 


WM. LYMAN. MIDDLEFIP”.D, COMM. 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. 50 cts, 


Trout, California Trout & Landlocked Salmon. 
EGGS AND FRY 
“ the same in season. For information inquire 


J. 
Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Berkshire Trout Hatchery 


have for sale healthy BROOK TROUT ranging 
size from young fry to four pounds weight, suitable 
for stocking yublic and private waters. 

For information and price address 


Cc. H. SAGE, Sec’y, 
Great Barrington, Maas. 


NERTILIZED BROOK TROUT EGGS AND EX 
en’ oun ry tor stoc in season. - 
dress TROUTMERE, Osceola Mills Wis. 


LX WHITE HARES (Lepus amerwanus) 

captured and pre rly boxed and delivered 
to express in Bethel, Me., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at $3 per pair. 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me., Fish 
and Game Commissioner. I.G@. RICH, Bethel, Me 


FERRE Ts. 


Old and young stock now on sale, Our celebrated 
handbook “‘All About Ferrets and Rats,”’ mailed any- 
where on receipt of 25cts. ADOLPH ISAACSEN & 
SON,92 Fulton st.,N.Y. city. Trade mark “Sure Pop.’ 


IVE QUAIL FOR SALE—W. VA. BIRDS—GAME 
8 

















@ specialty. E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 

Merchant, 174 bers st., New York. 
7 ED FERRETS CHEAP; FERRET 
k, ten cents; ferret muzzles, 20cts.; catalogue 


free. WALLACE & SON, Lucas, Ohio. 


Canoe and Boat Building 


FOR AMATEURS. 
Price, $2.00, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
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CYEGYs 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Standard Works for the Sportsman’s Library. 


ANY BOOK HERE NOTED WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANGLING. 


The American Angler’s Book. 


Combining the natural history of sporting fish, the art of 
taking them, with instructions in fly-fishing, fly-making and 
rod-making, and directions for fish breeding. Description of 
salmon runs, inland trout fishing, etc. By Tab. Norris. 
80 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $5.50. 


American Fishes. 

A popular treatise upon the game and food fishes of North 
America, with especial reference to habits and methods of 
capture. By G. Brown Goong. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, 496 pages. Price, $3.50. This is, by far, the most pop- 
ular work which has ever been published on the fishes of 
America, and is the book that no angler who takes pleasure 
in knowing the fishes which afford him sport, can afford to 
miss. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


Comprising its complete scientific and life history, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, and a full 
description of tools, tackle and implements. By James A. 
HENsHALL, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 470 pages. Price, $3.00. 
Dr. Henshall’s monograph is the standard work. 


Tore About the Black Bass. 


Being a supplement to the “Book of the Black Bass.’ By 
James A. HENSHALL, M.D. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 204 pages. 
Price, $1.50. This is a supplement or sequel of Dr. Henshall’s 
first volume, in which the author’s aim is to bring the sub- 
ject matter down to date. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc. 
By J Harrrincton KEENE. With plates of the actual material 
for making flies of every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
pages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the book embraces every- 
thing which the fly-fisherman wants to know about the senses 
of fish, practical fly-fishing, casting and fly-making; with list 
of standard flies and their dressings; the feathers, silk and 
other material used in fly-making, there are samples of all, 
attached to blank sheets like pictures by way of illustration. 


Fishing Tackle. 
Its Materials and Manufacture. A practical guide to the best 
modes and methods of making every kind of appliance neces- 
sary for taking fresh-water fish and for the equipment of the 
angler and fly-fisher. With 454 illustrations and explanatory 
diagrams. By J. HakrineTon Keene. Price, $1.50. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Epwaxp A. Samvets, President of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, author of ‘The Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England and Adjacent States and Prov- 
inces,” ‘‘Among the Birds,”’ Associate Editor of “‘The Living 
World,” etc., ete. Cloth, 480 pages (7x@éin.), 147 illustra- 
tions. Price, $5.00. The author is known as one of the most 
devoted and expert salmon fishermen of America. The vol- 
ume is likewise noteworthy as an example of the rare possi- 
bilities of amateur photography. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. 
Wetts. Illustrated. Cloth, 364 pages. Price, $2.50. The 
most exhaustive work on the subject in print. 


PPO e Se eereeeeree 


MANUALS. 


Game Laws in Brief. 
Laws of the United States and Canada Relating to Game and 
Fish Seasons. For the guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 
Compiled by Cartes B. Reynoips, Editor of Forest and 
Stream. Paper. Price, 25 cents. Gives all sections relative 
to game and fish seasons, limit of size or number, non-resi- 
dents, transportation, etc. All in brief, but full enough for 
the practical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. Carefully 
compiled, and shorn of verbiage. Handsomely illustrated 
with numerous half-tone engravings from Forest and Stream. 


Woodcraft. 


By Nessmvuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those who 
go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, having had a great 
deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admirably in 
putting the wisdom so acquired into plain English. 


Tricks of Trapping. 
Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trap Making. Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. By W. 
Hamiuton Gipson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Log Cabins. 
How to Build and Furnish Them. By Wriu14m S. Wicks. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. Mr. Wicks might have 
called his book “Every Man His Own Log Cabin Builder,” 
for he has set out to describe fully and particularly each de- 
tail in the process of construction. Plans are given for 
cabins, large and small, with details of exterior and interior. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 
Compiled by “‘Szngca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 224 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the shooter, 
the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, the canoeist, 
the camper, the outer, in short for the field sportsman in all 
the varied phases of his activity. 
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SHOOTING. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 
Which Interest Gunners, with Descriptions in Language Un- 
derstanded of the People. By Gurpon TruMBULL. Cloth, 222 
pages. Price, $2.50. The average gunner with this work at 
hand would have little difficulty in identifying the contents 
of his bag from the text alone. Identification is further facil- 
itated by portraits of the birds. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 
A comprehensive scientific treatise upon the natural history, 
including the characteristics, habits, affinities and capacity 
for domestication, of the Antilocapra and Cervidz of North 
America. Second edition. By Jonn Dean Caton, LL.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages, 50 illustrations; steel portrait. Price, $2.50. 


The Gun and Its Development. 
With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breechload- 
ing Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, Choice of 
Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, Theories and Experiments. 
Fully illustrated. Clotb,770 pages. Newedition. Price, $2.50- 


The Art of Shooting. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Ex- 
tracts from the Best Authorities. By Cartes LANCASTER. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings from instantaneous 
photographs. Price, $3.00. New edition. 


Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting. 
By Captain Apam H. Bocarpvs, Champion Wing Shot of the 
World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds; Flight and Resorts of Waterfowl; Breeding and Break- 
ing of Dogs. With an appendix. Cloth, 493 pages. Price, 
$2.00. There is no other man in this country—or in any 
other, for that matter—better fitted to teach a novice the art, 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. By T. S. Van Dyke. 
The information contained in “The Still-Hunter” is as ex- 
haustive as it is possible to make it. 390 pages. Price, $2. 


The Breech-Loader and How to Use It. 


288 pages. Price, $1.00. A book for that numerous class of 
sportsmen who delight in a day’s shooting, but have neither 
the time nor the means to make the sport a life's study. 


POP Sc sor eereeoes 


CAMP AND HOME. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Row anp E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth, 187 pages. Price, $1.00. ‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop” is 
brimful of quaint humor and sentiment, and there is an 
unmistakable touch of human nature in Uncle Lisha himself 
and his good old wife, Aunt Jerushy; in Sam Lovel, the 
hunter, and in fact in all the other characters introduced. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 
A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,”’ by RowLanp E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth. Price, $1. When Uncle Lisha went West, Sam Lovel 
took Antoine as his partner, and the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the two as trappers are described with all the charm 
of our author’s quaint style, while their friends and enemies, 
and all with whom they are brought into contact, in the 
course of the story, step on to the stage real living creatures. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By Grorce Brrp GRINNELL. Cloth, 417 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. New edition, revised. Like 
most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story tellers. They have 
a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which have been 
handed down from father to son, and transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in 
Nebraska, the author of the present volume camped and 
hunted with them, and joined in their village life. The nights 
were given up to story telling, and many of the tales told 
in the lodge and by the flickering camp-fire were carefully 
translated and written down. When published they excited 
greatinterest. They are talesof daring and adventure, weird 
accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; relations 
of the ways of life in the old, wild days; stories of war and 
the craft of war parties, the history of the tribe as treasured 
by the very old men. There is mother-wit in these stories, 
they are full of humor, sentiment, pathos and human nature. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 

The Story of a Prairie People. By Gzorce Brrp GRINNELL. 
Cr. 8vo., $1.75. In this volume the story of the Blackfoot 
tribe is told by a friend, one who has hunted with them on the 
prairies, slept in their lodges, lived in their camps, and shared 
their daily life. The stories which constitute this history 
have been taken down by the author from the lips of the 
narrators, and are given without change as told to him. 
There is a singular and charming freshness about the stories, 
which give the history of renowned warriors of ancient and 
modern times, show how ancient customs arose, and explain 
natural phenomena. The account of the daily life, customs, 
and history of the Blackfeet presents a series of graphic 
pictures of savage life in peace and in war. 


Our New Alaska ; 
Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated. By Cuartes Hauwock. 
Cloth, 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Mr. Hallock's 
writings are always vivid and full of life. 


THE KENNEL. 


Dogs: Their Management and Treatment 
IN DISEASE. A Study ot the Theory and Practice of Canine 
Medicine. By AsHmont. Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $2.00. The 
Forest and Stream says that this is one of the most valuable 
treatises on canine management and therapeutics that has 
appeared on this side of the water. 


Kennel Record and Account Book. 


Boards, $3. An indexed volume of 180 pages, consisting of a 
series of carefully prepared blank entry forms suited to the 
registration of all kennel events and transactions. 


Dog Points and Standards. 
First Lessons in Dog Training, with the Points and Sfandards 
of all Breeds of Dogs. Paper, new edition, 106 pages, revised 
to date. Price, 50 cents. 


Training vs. Breaking. 
Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. By S. T. 
Hammon, Kennel Editor of Forest and Stream. Revised and 
re-written. To which is added a chapter on training pet dogs, 
by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. Price, $1. A book for dog 
owners, who, by the instructions here plainly given, can suc- 
cessfully train their hunting dogs. 


Modern Training; 
Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. [Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2. This treatise is after the 
modern professional system of training. It combines the 
excellence of both the suasive and force systems of education, 
and contains an exhaustive description of the uses and abuses 
of the spike collar. 


House and Pet Dogs; 
Their Selection, Care and Training. Paper, price 50 cents. 


Lee’s Modern Dogs. 


History and Description of the Modern Dogs (Sporting Divis- 
ion) of Great Britain and Ireland. By Rawpon B. Les, kennel 
editor London Field. Illustrated, 584 pages. Price, $7. This 
is a standard work by an acknowledged authority, and is up 
todate. It treats all sporting breeds exhaustively. The illus- 
trations are idealized portraits of typical specimens. 


Kennel Secrets. 


How to breed, exhibit and manage dogs. By AsHmonT. The 
dog from the time he is conceived to the time he curls himself 
up for his last long sleep is treated from every standpoint that 
could possibly occur to a man of wide experience with dogs. 
Every important subject that has engaged attention has been 
fully discussed, generalities being held practically valueless 
and misleading. Dlustrated, 344 pages. Price, $3.00. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American and 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun. 


By H.H. Cloth. Price, $2.50. The instructions are the re- 
sult of the author’s amateur practical experience of 37 years. 
Forest and Stream says: ‘This work isa very we'l written 
treatise upon the subject, containing some new ideas and 
much that is interesting and instructive to the new beginner 
as well as not a little that will be beneficial to even old 
hands to study.” 
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YACHT AND CANOE. 


Small Yachts. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the Ruling 
Types of Modern Practice. With numerous plates and illus- 
trations. By C. P. Kunnarpt. New ed., 470 pp. of type and 
illustrations and 87 plates. Size of page, 1444x1244. Price, 
$10. This book is intended to cover the field of small yachts, 
with special regard to their design, construction, equipment 
and keep. 


Steam Yachts and Launches; 


Their Machinery and Management. By C. P. Kunarpr. 
With plates and many illustrations. New ed., 267 pp Price, 
$3.00. A complete review of the development and present 
status of the marine engine and boiler as applied to steam 
yachting. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and 
comprehensive directions for the construction of Canoes, 
Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. 
SrepHeEns, Canoeing Editor of Forest and Stream. Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numerous illustra- 
tions, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2 00. 


Canoe Handling. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, Practi- 
cal Management and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. Bowyer 
Vavx (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Yacht Architecture. 


By Drxon Kewp, Associate of the Institute of Naval Architects 
and Member of Council. Second edition. Super-royal 8vo., 
530 pages, numerous plans and designs. Price, $16.80. 


A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 
By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval Architects (Mem- 
ber of the Council). 750 pages, with numerous plans and 
designs. Price, $10. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS WILL BE SENT FREE. 
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We are the largest publishers and importers in the United States of Books on Outdoor Sports. For fuller descriptions of many of these works send for the 


(free) Forest and Stream Illustrated Catalogue. All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 
No books exchanged. Registration, if desired, 10 cents extra. Our responsibility ceases after goods have been mailed. 
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ANGLING. Price. 
American Angler’s Book. Memorial edi ion, NORRIS.................. $5.50 
American Fish and How to Catch Them............................ 1.00 
American Fishes. Large 4to. Goopr. Illustrated.................000005 3.50 
a RT REN) UIIIEING oon ons Nia Sie siaio sos 4.0 950s ss b& Gre onis.e-e 2.50 
American Salmon Fishimg. WELIS.................cccccccccsccccccces 1.00 
BOIS GUE DEOMI TOM BAC) «5.0 o.50:< 6 00's oie oo so vase ccavesccvceeees 50 
MES SEN PMRNE RUBEN 65555 co cinieinisin vais a slelen bebe Oo dis0.se vnwseaereeleses 50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. SHIPLEY.................. 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. (Fishing, tools, tackle.) HENSHALL........... 3.00 
Geen ni PAMPERED, EROS nn 85 55 o0 assign ow ain m wo 00 0,515-0:015,0'5.5:5:6'4/6 6 1010 010 0's 5.25 
Domesticated Trout. LIVINGSTON STONE......... ........cccee cece ceees 2.50 
Favorite Flies and How to Tie Them.........................ee0000- 5.00 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. RoosSEVELT and GREEN........... 1.50 
Fishing Tackle, Its Material, Ete. KErene. [Illustrated............... 1.50 
Fishing withthe Fly. Orvis-CHenry Collection. LIllustrated............ 2.50 
Fishing on American Waters. GENIO C. SCOTT................00000 eee 2.50 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. With plates................ 1.50 
Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. Stevens. Illustrated.................... 2.00 
Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. WELLS. Illustrated......................00- 2.50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. .................ccccccsesccsccces 2.50 
More About the Black Bass. HENSHALL................cccescececcees 1.50 
Rol and Tine in Colorado Waters... ... .......00c0csecscccsseevesecsece 1.00 
aasaaaanAAI SUT NUNN 7 UENO oo a6 oss s ec ie'vs 0 bibs es0 las ela iene eee we eee Ss. ieee 1.00 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, Ete. RoosEvELtT... 2.00 
The Practical Angler. CLARK..... Meee saphyeniccinses Lan id MAGE eckeniee ee a 1.00 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. ROosSEVELT..... .......... 2.00 
Trout Culture. Siack. Illustrated...... Meehiaaticce sos Gtna ce shakeout 1.00 
With Fly-Rod and Camera. SamueE.s. 147 plates...................... 5.00 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 
Art of Sailmaking. Illustrated. New edition.....................cceceee 5.00 
Amateur Sailing in Open and Half-Open Boats. Brippie. Illus... 1.50 
Boat Building and Sailing. NeEIson and Kemp. Illustrated............ 3.00 
Boat Sailing and Management. PRESCOTT................cccccccceece 25 
Boat Satlor’s Manual. QUALTROUGH ............. 0c cc cece ccc ccccccees 2.00 
Clam Be Cee COODEIOEY. “SENECA”. «65s 5 5. oic 505s cvs 00be ceeseccvens 1.00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. W. P. STEPHENS.......... 2.00 
Canoe Handling and Sailing. C. B. Vaux. New edition............... 1.00 
Canes, Vovere OF the Famer. BRIGKOP. «occ iiccsdcecicccccccseceesoessios 1.50 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them. PARKER B. FIELD............. 50 
Corinthian Yachtsmen, or Hints on Yachting. BIpDLe...... .. 1.50 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes. SPEED. Illustrated....... 2.50 
Fore and Aft Seamanship for Yachtsmen........................... 50 
Forms of Ships and Boats. BLAND.............cccccccscccccccccsccees 75 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. BISHOP................ ccc ccc ee secs cece 1.50 
Bwarer’s Practical 25006 Baiime . ........... 000200 cccccscccsccs seccevcsws 1.00 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing. FITZGERALD..................... 1.00 
Manual of Naval Architecture. WHITE.................cccccccccccese 9.60 
Masting and Rigging of Ships. Kippixe. Illustrated.................. 1.00 
Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. Murray. Eighth edition....... 2.25 
Model Yachts. 118 designs and working diagrams. GROSVENOR........... 2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies. LIllustrated........................005- 2.00 
Practical Boat Building. NeEtson. Illustrated.......... epee ens eae! 1.00 
Rigger’s Guide and Seaman’s Assistant. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 25 
REID, APOE BADRUUM ERTRU TOPICS. on. 5 woos 5:0 0:0:0:5::0:0-4..010:6,050:0 0.010 06-0: 8:00 88:0 50 
Sails and Sailmaking. Kipprnc, N.A. Twelfth edition. Illustrated..... 1.25 
Sailor’s Language. W. CLARK RUSSELL. Illustrated..................... 1.25 
Sailor’s Manual and Handy Book. QUALTROUGH..................... 3.50 
Sailor’s Sea Book. Rosser. New edition.............. 0.0... ccc cece ee ees 1.25 
Small Yachts. C. P. Kunuarpt. Third edition, enlarged, 470 pages....... 10.00 
Steam Yachts and Launches. KUNHARDT. New edition............... 3.00 
The Marine Steam Engine. SENNETT. 244 illustrations................ 6.00 
Yacht Architecture, Designing and Building. Drxon Kemp....... 16.80 
Yacht Building for Amateurs. BIDDLE.....................ccccccccece 1.00 
Yaeht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. Illustrated, 2 vols..................... 10.00 
Yacht Designing, Hints to Beginners. BrmppLe. Illustrated......... 1.00 
Yachts and Yachting. CozzEens. 135 illustrations.....................-. 2.00 
Yaehtsman’s Guide. Patterson. New edition..................00000 00s 5.00 
Pe RNA 1 II ROI 5 0 0.55.0 5-6 55:55:00 9:5 i.4 di F000 60004 Os040Sw os 1.50 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World....... 1.00 
PEC SO OUERNORM- DWIS 65. 0)5. 5.5205 c xc Niwn sae enbenwssesiesess es 2.50 
PE Se ee. MSA PRRT IE oo ois. ss ccs din view ee60e ees baeiwincee sien ses 3.00 
Big Game of North America. SHIELDS....................0ee ee ceeeees 3.50 
Pe AEE S MAMMCMMOD os c'5 51h Gas ewe eelo aie Pa Ss dees s'beus sves verses 1.00 
Cruising in the Cascades. SHIELDS.................ccccce cs cccccccccvece 2.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. BoGarpus. New edition........... 2.00 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 2 vols. ...................cccccccccccess 4.00 
Game Laws in Briet. With pictures from Forest and Stream............ 25 
Gunsmith’s Manual, A Practical Guide. Illustrated, 376 pages...... 2.00 
Gun and Its Development, with Notes on Shooting. GREENER... 2.50 
How I Became a Crack Shot, with Hints to Beginners. Farrow 1.00 
Sivnting: in the Great West. SHIELDS..............6.000s0ccccsecscecees 75 
BEE UNL B-OAMUR FOP DOTHRINGR, 6.55 i2ie. 5s ose scnesccesenessavcccseee 1.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. ROooSEVELT.... ............0.eeeeeee% 3.00 
Instructions in Rifle Firing. Capt. BLUNT.................ccccccceees 2.00 
Letters to Young Shooters. GaALLWAY..............cccccccce cocccces 2.50 
RCD ENON 55 oo orn ic 5d ood Seine ee Nsd euewens comewee es - 2.00 
Modern American Pistol and Revolver. Lllustrated..... ........... 1.00 
Modern Shotguns, GREENER .............. ube ca wat eeGWaehiecewn enol er 1.00 
EIR noe ie ns ahi wa eae hein ele anes nanih suk eeeeeeSeeetes 50 
PENNE OI PRON BENE oon och nn 56, hacen sam sg NEURoc ccs wacceueestteae 75 
Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream. LEFFINGWELL............ 3.50 
ET ERIE RIN ony 6G 5 ios ps selena siesis.o.s 6 Se sewsar saw aswedoemewelereds 15 
Sport with Gun and Rod. Cloth, h mdsomely iliustrated............... 5.00 
Sportsman’s Paradise, or the Lakelands of Canada. Illustrated... 3.50 
EEN. NW AM MOREA, cs. 5 nis Gin so a ain bmeranatsiwere ve mance alten las 2.00 
Tragectory Tests of Hunting Riffes.....................cccsccsdeseces 50 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H. C. Buiss........... 50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. LEFFINGWELL. Half morocco, $3.50; cloth..... 2.50 
THE HORSE. 

Diseases of Horses. DALZIEL. Paper ............cccccccsccccccccccccces G5 
Sen Pe Peer BEEBE BPOCHOR..... ....< 65.5 6. s000.ps0-05. 0 5106 sd woes on ene ca . 1.50 
Horse, The, and His Diseases, and Rarey’s Method............... 1.25 
ARAN GIRO TOT MAUN BOOT oe oss 55:60 50.5501 <10. core p oisin'e vcs vcmiee opuiesuinse 3.50 
Horse Training Made Easy. JeNnixcs. Illustrated... 111220200000 2022! 1.25 
Horsemanship for Women. Meap. Illustr.ted by Parker.............. 25 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 400 illustrations. ............ 0.0.0... 5ccceeee 3.00 
Mayhew’s Horse Management.................. 0c. cu ccc ence ceccecceces 00 
6 ES ES EN CO Seer eee eee 1.00 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding. Illustrated..................... . 1.00 
Stonehenge on the Horse. English edition, 8vo.................cceceee 3.50 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 12mo...... pesveeeccceses SO 
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CAMPING AND ADVENTURE. 


Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray. Illustrated................. 
Adirondack Tales. Murray. Illustrated, 2 vols.. each................... 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. NoORTHRUP................ 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. With map. HENSHALL........... 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Amateur Trapper. Paper; GO CtB:;  ClOBB. ... 5. os6ice oci0sis50ssees deeeseesees 
ERR ES EN SAINTE ATID RUIN oo 5555 sis 5 ii. desc ng vines sven sengene decane 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. ‘*SENECA”.....0....00.02..occcteccccscectece 
Complete American Trapper. Grpson. Illustrated.................... 
Gipsey Tents and How to Use Them..... sai ataieln aise heal asginiereioineate oa 
Hints on Camping. HENDERSON. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth.................- 
Eiunter and "Draper. THRASHER oi. 6.5.6. 66s oce cities eeivsine vaiswieacldewsets 
Lor OCabins.and How to Build Them. «0.66. .6ccccccesiacctececsesesc's’ 
Trappers’ Guide. NEWHOUSE. New edition.................ccceeees ee eee 
VOMIT, NBII 6. 6.3) 5:50 Gin pre wes hae niet old dele cate's:ernls iw iets ae Peal wes 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


a ACORN, sis ok as ee oe 
Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Lakes, Farrar. Cloth........ 
Guide to Adirondack Region. STODDARD................. cece eee eee 
Guide to Androscogwin TReGIiOn ....... 266 6.cccccscescccsceccevcveesecess 


a A a oon oo coro sides ciodia sine cnoncnan de neide <oppivemenws dees 
TESAED GE Pac) WAIN GIO acs. oo ccisesncn ccsicin oun o10i6 6 oc. 9.n.310re ee eisisiviele ewieree 
Map of the AdironGacks. STODDARD. ...........ccccccccsscrcccesscccecs 
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